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N Eome, on the right hand side of the Jlavus 
Tiheris, in the Trastevere, as the Komans have 
it, not far from the famous Ponte -Sisto, is 
situated a villa, built in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, the date of the Italian 
Kenaissance, which all tourists have visited or have attempted 
to visit, called the Villa Farnesina. 

The place where this building stands was once occupied by 
fine gardens belonging to the Emperor Geta, of tragic memory. 
He was co-heir with his brother Caracalla to the empire of the 
Csesars. But the Eoman empire was not in those days a 
thing to be owned in common. The association was broken by a 
fratricide, of which, perhaps, these very gardens were the scene. 
Before the time of Geta ancient buildings occupied this 
space. After the events of 1870, the Italian Government, 
having taken possession of Eome, resolved to buUd wharves 
along the Tiber ; the superb avenue of holm-oaks in the gardens 
of the Villa Farnesina, bordering the river, was then destroyed. 
Ancient walls hidden for many centuries were brought to light, 
adorned with delicate stuccoes and exquisite paintings. By 
the side of this Graeco-Eoman decoration, so dainty and elegant, 
the Pompeian house ornamentation seems mere apprentice work. 
These antique remains now form the most precious treasure of 
the Trastevere Museum. May the air and light not prove more 
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fatal to these paintings than the damp to which they were so 
long condemned ! It is hard to believe that in the days of 
Geta and Caracalla artists capable of such exquisite work, so 
full of light and graceful fancies, could be found even in Rome. 
It does not seem rash to attribute these mural paintings to the 
time of Augustus or Tiberius. 

The beginning of the sixteenth century was far removed 
from the days of Augustus, far also from those of Caracalla and 
Geta. Nature had asserted her rights, and had effaced all 
traces of man's work. The soil had gradually risen, covering all 
vestiges of the past. That portion of the Trastevere was 
occupied by ill-kept gardens, or rather patches of vegetables, 
as is now the case a few hundred yards beyond. A rich 
banker, Agostino Chigi, bought the land and built on it a 
magnificent villa. Proud of his wealth, he wished to astonish 
an age accustomed to magnificence and pomp. He wished his 
dwelling-place to be an object of admiration, even to those 
whose great boast was the love of art, from the beauty of its 
architecture, and the perfection of its interior decorations ; and 
in all this he succeeded. To build this palace he employed 
Balthazar Peruzzi, the most celebrated among the young 
architects of the day ; he called upon Raphael and Sodoma to 
decorate the ground-floor and the first storey. 

But such is the strange destiny of things in this world of 
ours! The palace built by Chigi does not bear his name. 
After his death it passed into strangers' hands. Towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it was owned by Farnese, who 
played an important part in the history of Italy. On the other 
side of the river, the Famese family caused that most incom- 
parable monument, the Palazzo Farnese, to be built by Antonio 
di San Gallo. Of Chigi's villa they made their country house : 
it took the name, which it has kept ever since, of Villa Famesina. 
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So also America, discovered by Christopher Columbus, is not 
known by the name of its discoverer, but by that of another bold 
navigator who merely followed in the wake of Columbus. 

The history of the Villa for well nigh four centuries can be 
quickly told. It has not often changed hands. It was owned 
for nearly two hundred years by the Farnese family. The male 
heirs having died out in 1731, it fell into the possession of 
Elizabeth Farnese, wife to the King of Spain, Philip V., grand- 
son of Louis XIV. It then passed, together with the Farnese 
Palace, to her son, Don Carlos, who became King of the Two 
Sicilies. For nearly a century the Famesina belonged to the 
Bourbons of Naples. After the revolution of 1860, Francis II., 
deprived of his throne, yielded the villa of the Trastevere on 
a ninety-nine years lease to a Spaniard, Bermudez de Castro, 
Duke of Kipalda, Marquis of Lema. When, shortly after, 
Bome became the capital of Italy, the Duke claimed the benefit 
of the Italian law with regard to these leases. Thus the 
Farnesina became the property of the Duke of Bipalda, who 
was not destined to enjoy it very long ; he died in the spring 
of 1883, and the Farnesina has passed into other hands. 

The Villa of the banker Chigi has more than one claim on 
our admiration. 

Architects are unanimous in praising the beautiful propor- 
tions of the building, its elegance, its character so thoroughly in 
harmony with its destination. The eflfect must have been far 
more striking stUl when it was embellished by the exterior 
decoration composed of paintings in grisaille, of which only 
a few delicate traces remain ; when, also, the loggia which 
served as an entrance to the villa was not glazed. Of this 
palace, Vasari said that it seemed scarcely to have been built, 
but to have risen out of the ground by magic. Non murato, 
ma veramente nato. 
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On the first floor of the Farnesina are the frescoes of Sodoma 
representing the Marriage of Alexander, a subject dear to the 
Eenaissance, and which had tempted Raphael himself, as the 
well-known sketches of the Borghese Gallery prove. Now that 
the frescoes of Sodoma, much deteriorated by time, have been 
restored with great care and all the respect due to master- 
pieces, it is impossible not to admire them heartily. They and 
the Siena paintings prove that this artist should be placed 
among the most gifted painters, among the most wonderful 
colourists of the Italian Renaissance, in the hour of its greatest 
glory. 

And yet it is neither the beauty of its architecture, nor the 
paintings of Sodoma, which have bestowed fame upon the 
Farnesina. Its renown is due to the frescoes with which the 
divine painter, Raphael Sanzio, decorated the ground-floor of 
the Villa : the Story of Psyche, and the Galatea. It is these 
paintings, almost exclusively, which those who visit the 
Farnesina wish to see. 

In the present work, I, like the public, have thought only of 
these paintings. My readers will not find a complete study of 
Chigi's Villa. I have left on one side the works of artists, such 
as Sebastiano del Piombo or Daniele di Volterra, who con- 
tributed to its decoration. I do not speak of the mediocre land- 
scapes which occupy a part of the gallery in which is the 
Galatea ; nor do I mention that colossal head which a foolish 
legend attributes to Michael Angelo ; I have not even studied 
the frescoes of Sodoma, worthy though they be of serious atten- 
tion. What I sought, and sought only, was the work of 
Raphael. 

It is well that I should explain the spirit in which I 
examined this work. I have carefully avoided all appearance 
of scholarship. The reader will find no learned discussions, not 
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80 mucli as a mention of the books I have consulted. Not that 
I despise that scholarship which has rendered such notable 
services in our day, which has so often substituted truth for 
mere legends, which has thrown so bright a light upon the 
past. But my purpose was quite dififereot. 

My wish, in undertaking this study, was to become familiar 
with one of the greatest geniuses the world ever produced, to 
penetrate the meaning of his works, and to make the reader 
equally well acquainted with them. With the aid of history 
I have tried to understand the time wherein Kaphael and his 
contemporaries lived ; the study of his works suflSced for all 
the rest. I endeavoured to forget myself in this study, to 
put aside the opinions of the hour, to efface from my memory 
all I had learnt, or read, or heard, in order to give myself up 
entirely, in the sincerity of my heart, to the master before 
me. These are the impressions which I now give to the 
public. In this study of the Famesina frescoes, it is Eaphael 
himself, as a whole, that I wish to explain and to define. 
After attempting to understand Eaphael, I have dared also 
to judge him; I have used that right of criticism which we 
claim even towards the immortal dead ; it is possible that in 
thus doing I may shock more than one admirer ; but I by no 
means claim infallibility. 

If I succeed in freeing some readers from those ready-made 
opinions to which we all more or less submit, if I could per- 
suade a few • of my countrymen, who each year visit Italy, to 
look boldly at the most justly celebrated masterpieces, I shall 
not consider my time misspent. Judgments, consecrated by 
time, are often like so many screens between our eyes and 
works of art ; they prevent us from seeing. Whereas what is 
really important for our mind's education, is not to borrow 
other people's admiration, but to see for ourselves ; it is to 
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receive directly from a still living work something of that 
life, to feel its charm, to go out of ourselves, in order to learn 
something; to understand that humanity has not remained 
stationary, and try to find out how our feelings and thoughts 
diflFer from the thoughts and feelings of another age. 

My readers will excuse me for ending by a personal 
reminiscence. In the happy days when I was member of the 
École d'Athènes, I spent much of my time in Rome. I had 
often visited the Famesina, as well as the Vatican, its Stanze, 
its Museum, the Church of Santa Maria della Pace. When, in 
the month of April 1882, the director of the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts did me the honour of entrusting this work on Raphael to 
me, I once more turned my face toward Italy, that country so 
dear to me, bright with the memory of more youthful days, I 
was told that the Duke of Ripalda was a jealous proprietor, and 
that he kept watch over his treasures, much as the fabled 
dragon kept watch over the golden apples of the Hesperides. 
For my part, I cannot be too grateful for the courteous way in 
which he received me. It is true I carried with me a letter 
from my very dear old-time director of the Villa Medici. 

The Duke of Ripalda himself wished to do the honours of 
the rooms on the first floor; he showed me the frescoes of 
Sodoma, the chamber of which it is said Raphael designed the 
ornaments; the reception rooms, large and small, where I 
admired precious bits of furniture, and well-chosen pictures of 
different schools. No proprietor ever showed his treasures 
more willingly or more courteously. The Duke spoke with 
great simplicity and discretion of aU the beautiful things in his 
possession, like a man who knows the value of such things, 
without wishing to display his knowledge. He told me how 
he had superintended the restoring of the Sodoma frescoes ; 
how he had chosen for the work, not a celebrated artist who 
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would not have hesitated to substitute his own painting for 
that of the master, but a man no longer young, modest, and 
who kept to the task required of him, — that is, filling up holes, 
and doing indispensable mending and freshening up of faded 
bits, nothing more; thus he preserved the ancient pictures 
from modern improvements. I am truly sorry that this ex- 
pression of my gratitude can only be addressed to the Duke's 
memory. 

Throughout my stay in Eome the Farnesina was open to me 
at all times. I was able, undisturbed, to study and examine 
the Galatea and the Story of Psyche^ until they had given me 
all I asked of them. 

At times, after a long study of the pictures, I would stroll 
out into the garden behind the Villa. Since the time of Chigi, 
doubtless this garden has been considerably reduced in size. 
The beautiful avenue of holm-oaks which bordered the river not 
many years ago has disappeared. The garden, left pretty well 
to itself, is full of orange and lemon trees, ever green. A sort 
of poetry rose from this silence and soHtude. In the midst of 
these grass -grown alleys, winding among the trees, I re- 
membered what I had read of the banquets and festivals which 
in the days of Leo X., of Chigi, of Eaphael, had there taken 
place. The gorgeous picture of that past would then rise 
before me : the Pope, the cardinals, that Roman court of the 
Renaissance, so brilliant and superbly clad, the luxury of the 
rich banker, the magnificence of his house, his feasts, his 
pleasures; then, among all these gay people, the glorious 
painter. Thus all passes ; the present ever crumbles away and 
becomes the past. Nowhere does the sadness of human 
destiny strike one more vividly than in this city which is 
called Eternal, because it has heaped ruins upon ruins. Alas ! 
nothing on this earth can be called immortal, not even 
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the works of genius. These frescoes of Raphael, so ill treated 
already by time, are destined inevitably to fade away; they 
will disappear bit by bit from the walls they adorn, and 
the walls in their turn will fall. But among all things that 
die, the works of genius alone last for a little while; and 
even when they too disappear, their memory lives. Such 
is their privUege and their honour. Happy and worthy of 
envy are those who, bom to die, have yet loved that which 
here below is most worthy to be loved, least liable to be 
forgotten ! 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PAINTER. 

At the time when Agostino Chigi, 
the rich Siena banker, commissioned 
Raphael to decorate the magnificent 
villa which he had built on the Tiber, 
the Italian Renaissance had reached 
its fuU development, and was destined 
soon to sink rapidly to decay. It 
was in 1512 or 1513. The pontifical 
reign of Julius II. was coming to an 
end; the cardinal, John of Medici, 
was soon to take possession of Saint 
Peter's seat, under the name of Leo X. 
Before attempting to examine the 
work accomplished, it will be well to 
pause a while and become folly ac- 
quainted with the artist, as well as with the man who thus 
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appealed to him, not only as the most illustrious painter of the 
day, but aa his intimate friend. 



I. 

The life of Raphael is so well known, thanks to the 
numerous works published on the subject, thanks especially to 
his latest biographer, M. Eugène Muntz, that all that is neces- 
sary to do here is to recall its principal traits ; to show at the 
same time the unity and the wonderful development of that life. 

There is not in all the history of art, ancient or modem, 
another painter resembling this one. Others, like Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Paul Veronese, Rubens, Velasquez, 
or Rembrandt, can be compared to him as far as genius goes, 
sometimes even can be placed above him, for certain qualities 
of the eye or of the hand, for the vigour of intelligence, or the 
power of observation. But not one resembles him. If any 
one of these great artists carried to greater perfection than 
Raphael certain qualities, it seemed to be on the express con- 
dition that they should lack certain other qualities. One 
was weak in drawing, another waa wanting in perspective. 
Imagination ran away with one, and waa lacking in his neigh- 
bour. One charms us by the magnificence of his colouring, the 
magic of his palette, another by his singular vigour, by the 
concentration of his chiaroscuro. All have their admirers 
and their detractors. Before Raphael alone all bow down ; all 
who love art, whatever may be their secret predilections, 
recognise in him the one complete artist. 

And yet that is not his greatest charm. All other painters 
have, more or less, toiled hard to express what they felt. If 
they became great, it was towards the end of a long life. Their 
eflForts are often painful, and are felt even in their most 
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admirable works. They seek with anguish and hard work 
before it is given to them to find. 

There is something very touching in this very toil and 
labour. We feel a sort of respectful sympathy for those men 
whose will is superior even to their talent, whose every 
victory is won by hard fighting, whose life is one long combat, 
who are tormented by a spirit within them that leaves them 
no rest. Certainly they are worthy of admiration; their 
example shows all that human energy can accomplish. And 
yet, though reason tells us that admiration is their due, it is not 
to them that admiration is instinctively given; it chooses 
rather for its object those who, without eJBfort as it were, 
produce beautiful works, who triumph over all difficulties as 
though it were but child's play. Admiration is not a sentiment 
destined to be the reward of energy and will ; it is the tribute 
which human nature pays right willingly to those it recognises 
aa its masters, its lords, its natural sovereigns. 

And in very deed those whom nature has crowned are the 
greatest, the true kings. Theirs is a privilege accorded to 
the happy few, bom to the purple by right of inheritance. 
They appear with the halo of glory about their brow ; they walk 
in triumph ; they are the Caesars, the sons of Venus. Others 
have to fight their way ; they have not known the bitterness of 
the combat ; others have toiled, and they have made no effort. 
They are as gods who have strayed among the sons of men, 
and the sons of men have recognised and honoured them. 
Hercules with all his efforts, his merits, remains a demigod who 
has finally conquered his place in Olympus. Apollo is the son 
of Olympus ; he need strain no muscle to send forth his arrows. 

Such was Raphael among the painters. He was but a 
man; we can realise it now that his drawings and sketches, 
carefully numbered and dated, have taught us the origin of 
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many of his pictures. We thus axe enabled to follow the 
different transformations, both of the general composition and 
of each separate figure. We are able in that way to measure 
the distance between the first conception and final execution. 
We see the progress of the work, and all which art has con- 
tributed to native genius. We see him tormented by the ideal 
which is in him ; seeking after perfection ; not content to rest 
until that perfection is attained. But the distinctive mark of 
Raphael is this : When at last he has found what he sought, 
all vestige of that search disappears ; in the finished picture the 
efibrt is not visible ; we feel as though the work could never 
have been other than it is, so easy, supple, natural, and 
simple does it appear ; it seems to have sprung into life in an 
hour of happy inspiration. But for the drawings placed before 
us we should never imagine that he had hesitated between 
several conceptions of the same subject. 

And this again distinguishes Raphael. Even in his pre- 
liminary sketches we see no sign of efibrt, of the painful labour 
of one who seeks after an effect of composition or expression ; 
it seems rather as though different visions arose before him, 
and that his only care was to choose among these visions the 
most beautiful, the most harmonious. If we wish to find 
another artist comparable to Raphael for the marvellous facility, 
for the ease and suppleness of genius, for the exquisite joy of 
creation, for the combination of strength and of grace, we must 
turn our thoughts away from the art of painting to that of 
music ; we must* evoke the image of Mozart, that musician of 
musicians. 

He also appeared unto men as a son of Olympus. He had 
seen perfect beauty face to face, and had revealed that vision 
to the world. He also sang the eternal hymn of youth and life. 
He had but to show himself to be crowned as conqueror ; he 
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also was led by the hand, as it were, toward fame, and he also 
died before his fortieth year had struck. 



IL 



Every one knows that Eaphael was bom in 1483 at 
Urbino, a small town of Umbria. Italy loves to honour her 
great men, and in 1883 celebrated with great pomp the four 
hundredth anniversary of this glorious date. 

The moment of his birth was a happy one. For two hundred 
years already the first and most gifted of modem nations had 
been irresistibly carried forward with a traly admirable impulse. 
First among nations, Italy had found its language, had acquired 
the consciousness of its own existence. In this favoured land, 
rich with the memories of the past, a new humanity was growing 
up full of ardour and ambition ; a pleasure-loving, ardent, and 
passionate race, but caring most for intellectual things, for the 
glory of art, literature, and science. 

During the dark days of the Middle Ages this land was the 
battlefield of the northern barbarians; the German emperors, 
heirs of Charlemagne, and the Popes, fought for the political 
succession of the Caesars as well as for the religious succession 
of Peter, the prince of the apostles. Both sides were weakened 
by continual warfare, and Italian liberty profited by that 
exhaustion. The municipal system, instituted by the Romans, 
had never entirely disappeared, and tended to constitute in- 
dependent cities all over the Peninsula. Genoa, Milan, Venice, 
Bologna, Florence, Pisa, Siena became so many republics, 
large or small, sometimes at peace but more often at war with 
each other ; republics, sometimes aristocratic, sometimes de- 
mocratic, often conquered by some tyrant, some bold adven- 
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turer ; nor were civil convulsions lacking any more than bloody 
warfare with neighbouring powers. 

But the one feeling common to all was patriotism, love of 
the mother city. Since the time of ancient Greece, such -a 
spectacle had not been offered to the world. The ambition of 
each city was to be powerful and glorious above other cities ; 
each aspired to be most worthy of its children's love, the most 
admirable, the most superb with regard to its monuments, its 
artists and writers, as well as the richest by its industry, the 
most formidable by its military leaders. Hence the extraordi- 
nary emulation among the cities. To keep within our subject, 
art, for instance, was born, not here or there, but everywhere at 
the same time. There were as many schools of sculpture or 
painting as there were republics, and each of these schools was 
the rival of the others ; each tried to discover the secrets, the 
methods of its neighbours, to improve upon them, to add to 
them. 

For two centuries, since the days of Dante, of Cimabue 
and Giotto, of John and Nicolas of Pisa, artists were every- 
where at work ; the ardour of a young people, the confidence 
which conscious progress inspires, the energy which liberty 
gives, a happy daring, unshackled by worn-out tradition, 
the pride of emulation, helped on this work. The marvels of 
antique art were beginning to rise from their long closed tombs, 
and these marvels inspired the workers, without, however, 
inducing them to copy servilely what they saw. The antique 
thus fulfilled its true mission as an initiator. It taught the 
artists to understand nature better than they had yet done, 
and to be its more faithful interpreters ; but nature remained 
the true and chief master. Italian art, in spite of its Latin 
origin, remained wholly Italian, wholly modem and original, 
the true product of a renewed humanity. 
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Finally, all these persevering efforts neared their aim. 
After Cimabue and Giotto, after Orcagna, after John and 
Nicolas of Pisa, came Mantegna, Masaccio, Donatello, Giovanni 
Bellini, Sandro Botticelli, Fra Angelico, and many others. In 
the latter half of the fifteenth century, Ghirlandajo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Falma Vecchio, Michael Angelo, Bramante, Perugino, 
were bom. That which Italian art required and awaited was 
an artist capable of making use of all the progress accom- 
plished here and there, who, while he kept that originality 
without which all the rest is as nothing, should yet in himself 
concentrate, as it were, all the qualities of all the schools, and 
thus become a living incarnation of the Italian Renaissance. 
The child born at Urbino in 1483 was destined to be that 
artist. 



III. 



Urbino was one of the smallest and humblest cities of Italy. 
But there as elsewhere the Renaissance was doing its work. 
Under the government of a duke, equally favourable to literature 
and art, imder the influence of a refined woman, such as the 
duchess, Urbino had become a small but elegant centre. 
Such it was at the time when Alexander VI. governed 
the Church; his son Caesar was already thinking of cutting 
out for himself, with the aid of many crimes, a kingdom in 
the Romagna. Urbino was not destined to escape the tragic 
outrages he was preparing. 

Raphael had, so to speak, found art in his cradle. His 
father, Giovanni Santi, although of humble condition, was 
yet favoured by the court as painter and poet. Raphael lost 
his mother when he was still an infant ; he was but a boy when 
his father died. • The friendship of the Duke for the father 
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was easily converted into patronage of the son. The child 
indeed needed no recommendation but his own talent; his 
earliest masters were astonished at his extraordinary artistic 
taste. It would have been deplorable not to have encouraged 
such gifts as his; 

In those days one painter above others was famed in all the 
middle region of Italy : Pietro Vanucci, known as Perugino. 
His countrymen were very proud of him, and it was said that a 
Virgin painted by him had worked miracles. Florence, rich 
as the city was in native talent, had called upon Perugino for 
work ; the Pope had summoned him to Rome ; all the cities 
claimed some of his pictures. Perugia was not far from Urbino ; 
to whom but to Perugino could a youth be entrusted who pro- 
mised to be a great painter ? The sixteenth century was just 
beginning; Raphael was seventeen when he left his native 
town to become a pupil of Perugino at Perugia. 

Here we begin to notice in Raphael that quality which 
distinguishes him from other artists — the docility of his genius, 
that power of receiving impressions, of acquiring new qualities 
as soon as they were discovered by him. Many wish to learn, 
and are incapable of learning, condemned for ever to remain 
such as nature made them. Raphael, who later showed himself 
so worthy to be a master, was happy enough to begin by being 
an admirable disciple. Before two years had passed he had 
learnt from Perugino all that Perugino could give. His 
manner of painting, the art of composition, the subtle feeling 
which animates his figures, all this his pupil had acquired. 
Some attention is necessary in order to distinguish the work of 
Raphael, when he was about the age of twenty, from his master's 
work. It is easy to understand the sympathy Perugino felt for 
such a pupil, until that pupil threatened to become a rival ; it is 
easy also to understand the affectionate gratitude the disciple 
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entertained for his master, and which lasted as long as life 
itself. 

It was not only to the powerful influence of his master that 
Raphael yielded ; he was also subject to the influence of the 
country in which he dwelt. The vast horizon which surrounds 
Perugia, the plains bare and severe, the slight tall trees on the 
hill -slopes, the lines of the Apennine mountains, so full of 
majesty, so grand and harmonious, the charm of the early 
morning light or the glory of the sunset, all these things greatly 
impressed the young artist. Long after he left Perugia, the 
landscapes of his pictures, the backgrounds of his Virgins or of 
his portraits, were taken from the environs of Perugia ; as, long 
after he left Perugino, it was easy to recognise in him a pupil 
of Perugino. 

This submissiveness to early and strong impressions need 
surprise no one. The new impressions of a young man are 
often the strongest ; things familiar from infancy have far 
less influence on the mind; they are unnoticed because they 
are too familiar. The question was whether Raphael, after 
having been so excellent a pupil of Perugino, would ever be 
more than his follower; whether, having submitted to a 
powerful influence, he would yield to other influences ; whether 
or not the impression received was definitive. 



IV. 



The test soon came. Here, again, it seems as though a 
friendly power had taken Raphael by the hand and led him 
there, where he might yet learn and acquire. An elder com- 
rade, Pinturicchio, who had been commissioned to execute 
frescoes in the Lihreria of the Siena Cathedral, and was ordered 

D 
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to celebrate on its walls the life of JEnens Sylvius Piccolomini, 
afterward Pius IL, took Eaphael with him to help in the 
work. 

Young Raphael, then just twenty years of age, there pro- 
bably first saw the remnants of antiquity ; there he admired 
the group of the Three Graces recently discovered. It had 
considerable influence on Italian art, and we can still admire 
it, although so many more perfect specimens' of Greek art are 
known to us. 

Without effort Raphael had entered into the spirit of 
Perugino. Sincerely religious, probably even, like so many 
Italians of the preceding ages, of this century as well, he was 
incUned to mysticism; and God the Father, Christ, the 
Madonna, the saints, satisfied his faith, and found their way to 
his heart. The ecstasies of prayer, the holy visions which 
these paintings tried to represent, he had known and felt ; but 
the pagan deities of Greece, and especially the Three Graces, 
naked and still living in the marble, were very different from 
the veiled Virgins and chaste saints. It was the glorification 
of the human form in its plastic beauty, without mysticism 
or heavenly aspirations. If these creations were in reality 
divinely chaste in their nakedness, they owed it to their very 
beauty, to the grace of the outlines, to the life which seemed 
to animate the marble. 

The studies and drawings which belong to this period show 
all the fascination which this first revelation of the antique 
exercised upon Raphael. From that moment he became, not 
merely a pupil of Perugino, but the disciple of antiquity 
as well. 

And there is nothing in this to surprise us. The whole 
country yielded to this fascination with Raphael The rapid 
progress of Italian art at that period was owing to the 
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resurrection of antiquity. Each Greek, or even Grseco-Koman 
statue discovered, marked as it were a new stage in the progress 
of modern art. The days of the early Christians and their 
iconoclastic fury were already forgotten ; the time had not yet 
come for Catholicism to see any danger in the adoration of the 
past. The gods of Olympus were dead, the Church was 
triumphant 1 The boldest spirits of the day did not yet dream 
of a time when" modem Pagans would think of comparing 
Jupiter and Jehovah, and place ancient philosophy side by side, 
perchance even above the Gospel, and prize Grecian mythology, 
from an sesthetic point of view, more highly than Christian 
legends. Italy seemed thus, in rendering justice to antiquity, 
to take possession of a rightful inheritance too long forgotten. 
Profane and sacred history-the stories of the Bible, of Homer 
and Virgil, Olympus and Eden — ^Uved together on friendly 
terms of good fellowship. The sombre visions of Dante 
Alighieri, or of Orcagna, filled with the thought of hell, were 
no longer according to the taste of the day. The Popes them- 
selves were the first to admire the antiques, with which they 
filled their galleries ; preachers scarcely scandalised their hearers 
when, in their Ciceronian enthusiasm, they alluded in holy 
places to the immortal gods and goddesses. 

To speak plainly, the spirit of antiquity, the pagan spirit, 
was in a fair way to conquer its conquerors — to absorb 
Catholicity itself. The protestation was not far oflF. A few 
years later a monk, Luther, full of the rigid principles of 
primitive Christianity, was to come^ forth from the fogs of the 
north, and, having visited Italy, utter a cry of indignant alarm. 
In Rome, he was to see the Babylon of the Apocalypse ; in the 
Pope, Antichrist himself. His formidable cry of alarm, like a 
war cry, was to call vengeance on the Church in the name of 
Jesus Christ Himself. At his voice Europe was destined to be 
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convulsed, and the bloodshed to become terrible indeed. The 
fury of the iconoclasts against Paganism, against art itself, was 
on the point of bursting out once more. But in the days of 
KaphaeVs stay at Siena that time was still distant. He was 
able to admire the group of the Graces in all serenity, in all 
delight; and in spite of that admiration, his religious faith 
remained intact. 



V. 



When Eaphael left Siena he paid a few months' visit 
to his native town of Urbino. After a short exile from his 
estates the Duke had been recalled. The court, presided 
over by one of the most remarkable women of whom the 
Italian Renaissance could boast, was refined, amiable, witty, 
very eager for all intellectual pursuits. Cultivated men, 
beautiful and highly-educated women, scholars, poets, artists, 
were gathered together and formed a most delightful society ; 
the court of Urbino was famed all over Italy, and attracted all 
celebrities. Balthazar Castiglione has left us, in his Corteggiaiw, 
a picture of this dainty court ; it was something like a more 
refined Weimar under the Italian sky. 

The young man who returned to Urbino was not the obscure 
student who had left it four years before. From 1500 to 1504 
he had made great progress; the hopes founded upon him 
were realised a hundredfold. Among artists his fame was 
already assured. He did great honour to his patrons. We can 
easily imagine with what eager favour he was received. Natur- 
ally elegant, still gifted with the beauty of youth, gentle 
and modest, he was a favourite with every one ; and when 
his friends saw, by the Saint George and the Saint Michael 
of the Louvre, of what that gentle youth was capable, he was 
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doubtless admired as well as liked. Men and women equally- 
praised this young countryman, of whom they were so justly 
proud. 

Here Raphael made some friendships most precious to him. 
Besides, he could scarcely have dwelt at this elegant and refined 
court without acquiring greater elegance of manners himself, 
without learning many things, and thus fitting himself to hold 
a high rank in society ; without becoming what Castiglione calls 
the Corteggiano, that is the accomplished man of the world, the 
true gentleman. 

Doubtless Raphael was urged to remain at Urbino. But he 
was attracted elsewhere. In all the conversations with his 
master Vanucci at Perugia, with his companions, with his 
Siena friends, the name of a favoured city must have often 
recurred, the name of Florence. 

For the last two hundred years Florence had been queen 
among the Italian cities, like Athens in ancient Greece. 
Florence boasted of many artistic treasures : Giotto's Cam- 
panile, the doors of the Baptistery by Ghiberti, the frescoes of 
the Carmine by Masaccio, the decorations of the convent of San 
Marco by Fra Angelico, and those of Santa Maria Novella which 
Ghirlandajo had just completed. Architects, sculptors, painters, 
all the greatest artists, had lived or still lived in Florence. 
Envy itself recognised the superiority of this city above its 
rivals. At the court of Urbino, travellers doubtless told 
wonderful stories of the accumulated treasures which had 
excited their admiration, the memory of which remained bright 
and luminous before their eyes. Who had not visited Florence, 
had seen nothing. 

Raphael yielded to the temptation. He started for Florence ; 
the Duchess of Urbino gave him a letter for the gonfaloniere, 
John Soderini. He was then just twenty- two years of age. 
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VI. 



We can easily imagine what this first vision of Florence 
was to Raphael. It was a revelation added to those he had 
experienced at Perugia and at Siena. The whole city was a vast 
museum, varied and rich. Antiquity in all its newly recovered 
glory, the Italian Renaissance, then in the period of its greatest 
perfection, were both presented to him. 

Florence was not, in those days, the peaceful city which it 
had been during the latter half of the fifteenth century, the city 
which Cosmo di Medici and then his son Pietro had governed 
almost like sovereigns. Tragic events had since taken place. 
Savonarola had appeared, and his passionate eloquence, his 
appeals in favour of liberty, had revolutionised the people. He 
had, in the midst of flames, paid the penalty of his courage, 
and experienced the true value of popular enthusiasm. The 
actual peace was but a truce. However, the impulse given to 
art was by no means checked. 

The admirable collections of antiquities brought together by 
the Medici had been dispersed, but wonderful vestiges of these 
collections were to be seen here and there, and the young 
artist who had so admired the Siena group must have admired 
these still more. Modem masters abounded, each with his 
particular genius, his qualities as painter, or as poet and artist. 

Raphael here, once more, showed himself capable of acquir- 
ing, of assimilating that which he learnt of others ; never dis- 
daining to call himself disciple, to add a second education to 
the first, a third to the second. The bee sucks difierent 
nectar from each flower it meets, and thus composes its honey ; 
and so from every source of the Italian Renaissance, Raphael 
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drank, until as it were, he had absorbed its very essence. He 
learnt of Fra Angelico, he learnt of Botticelli, he learnt of 
Masaccio, of Mantegna, and of Ghirlandajo. Even in the days 
of his greatest fame he never hesitated to make use of his 
studies, to introduce in his pictures such figures as he most 
admired, and thus to proclaim what he owed to the older 
painters. 

During his stay he witnessed a great artistic event. The 
city of Florence, wishing to decorate a room of the Palazzo 
del Municipio, had called upon the greatest of Tuscan artists, 
who had become chief of the Lombard School, Leonardo da 
Vinci, to paint one of the walls. Leonardo chose for his 
subject the Battle of Anghiari, an impetuous cavalry charge. 
The opposite wall was confided to the greatest painter of whom 
Florence then boasted, Michael Angelo, celebrated already as 
sculptor, but who aspired to be celebrated in every branch of 
art. He chose as his subject an episode of the Pisan war, 
the Florentine soldiers surprised by the enemy while bathing, 
and hastily snatching their clothes and weapons. It was 
a sort of tournament between the two most renowned of 
Italian artists, and each understood it to be such. These two 
grand works, equally admired, shared the same fate, and were 
destroyed at the same time ; but the young stranger, as well as 
the citizens of Florence, saw the cartoons of the two masters, 
and was able to admire in one action and strength ; in the 
other the extraordinary knowledge of the draughtsman, the 
prodigious variety of attitudes, the play of muscles, the 
indomitable will. 

In both he discovered a liberty, an ardour, a dramatic 
power hitherto unknown to Italian art. The influence to 
which at that time he most readily jdelded was, as his works 
show, the influence of Leonardo da Vinci. The terrible energy 
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of Michael Angelo at first frightened him more than it attracted. 
The pupil of Perugino and the admirer of the Siena group could 
only shrink from art in which technical knowledge took the 
place of moral expression, and the movements of the body were 
preferred to the sentiments of the mind. Later, after the 
frescoes of the Sixtine Chapel, Michael Angelo was destined to 
exercise great influence over Raphael, who sought to prove that, 
like his rival, he was capable of power, strength, even of 
violence, as well as of charm and grace. 

Raphael, while in Florence, submitted to yet another in- 
fluence greater even than that of past or present art, the 
influence of nature. 

The truly great artist is capable of conceiving a personal 
and original ideal of beauty, of the human form. Until 
then he is but an imitator of his masters. That ideal comes 
to him only when he sees and understands nature with his 
own eyes, as others before him had in their turn received 
their personal inspiration from nature. Until this period 
Raphael's Madonnas had been younger sisters to the Madonnas 
of Perugino. During his stay at Florence those Virgins, admired 
by all succeeding ages, sprang into life, — ^those marvellous women 
with their calm beautiful faces, their look of candour, aa they 
lovingly contemplate the divine child they carry in their arms, 
or who plays at their feet. 

He alone is truly great who carries within him an ideal of 
grace and beauty, into which his very soul seems to pass. But 
in order that this ideal may manifest itself, it is necessary that 
life should, as it were, reveal to the artist the living image of 
his ideal, embody his dream of beauty. Then, and then only, 
and that day always comes to the artist who deserves that name, 
he has found his true vocation ; he can henceforth pursue 
his way ; he has become conscious of himself. 
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What young girl, what young woman in Florence revealed 
to Raphael that type of beauty which his genius had long 
sought in vain ? In what presence did he hear a voice call 
gently to him, saying '* Seek no more !" ? It is allowed us to 
think this revelation came to him through Maddalena Doni. 

The ideal perfection is not always born of perfect beauty. 
Take from the famous portrait of the Pitti Gallery certain 
defects, something a little heavy in the cheeks, a little too 
much meekness in the expression; examine simply the high 
candid brow, the clear eyes, the regular features, the placid 
look, the aspect which, were it not for the husband's portrait 
hard by, would make us see in the model a young girl rather 
than a married woman, and you will understand that Maddalena 
Doni inspired those Madonnas which, for several years to come, 
Raphael seemed never weary of painting. The type belongs to 
him exclusively. 

The young artist put all his mind and heart into this work. 
For a long time to come he was destined to remain imder the 
impression, under the tyranny even of this new ideal; each 
time he painted the Saviour's mother, that same type reappears. 
Later, when a grander, more robust type of feminine beauty 
appeared to him, he changed his manner ; but even then, some- 
thing of the pure outlook, of the serene and unconscious 
candour of Maddalena Doni, stiU clings to his Virgins. Of all 
that Florence bestowed upon him, this was the most precious 
gift. And yet, however much Raphael gained during his stay 
in Florence, it was not there that his genius truly manifested 
itself. 

We may even say that outside of the happy hours of 
work of communion with art, it is doubtful that Raphael was 
ever perfectly at home in Florence ; more than once, I fancy, 
he felt himself a stranger in a strange land. 

E 
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The Florentine temperament was rough and turbulent, as 
history shows. The youth of the studios was as eager for quarrels 
as for pleasure ; the most convincing argument in an artistic 
discussion, as in a lover's rivalry, was a stab from a poniard. 
Benvenuto Cellini had many an elder brother. Each carnival 
was crowned by some bloody episode. It would be absurd to 
think that Raphael, at his age, did not join in these revelries 
and masquerades ; such austerity would have been scarcely 
Italian. What seems certain, however, is that such hours of 
folly were rare with this young man, naturally gentle and 
peaceful, fond of reverie and quiet work : the portrait he painted 
of himself at that time is the best proof of this assertion. 

What he loved above all things was his art, and he was 
certainly not endowed with violent passions. His young 
friends must have found him terribly serious for his age, as he 
doubtless thought them very turbulent, and perhaps very 
coarse as well. This well-balanced nature, so peaceful and 
serene, seems scarcely to have known the irritability, the fever 
of nervous tension ; and nearly all Florentines of that day were 
feverishly nervous, like our modem Parisians. It is certain 
that Raphael found some friends in Florence ; he probably had 
but few comrades. He was no boon companion, nor over- 
flowing with animal spirits, as becomes a leader of youth. 
To appreciate him as he deserved, it was necessary to know him 
intimately, to be able to appreciate qualities which wiU never 
be admired by the majority. 

His efforts were not, on the other hand, recompensed as 
they should have been. To us who know- that he was destined 
to be the great Raphael, he appears, even at five-and-twenty, 
with a halo of glory about his brow. To the men of his day 
he was a promising young artist, among many others full of 
promise too — nothing more. There is no proof that Michael 
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Angelo or Leonardo da Vinci distinguished him in the crowd* 
Neither guessed that this obscure student was destined in a few 
years to become their rival, to acquire fame equal to their fame, 
— ^greater even, perhaps. 

Of all the masters of the day, the only one who seems to 
have appreciated Raphael was the old friend and companion 
of Savonarola, who had taken refuge in the cloister, Fra 
Bartolomeo. There was a great sympathy between the tender, 
serious, mystical nature of the old painter and that of Raphael. 
They understood each other, and art, as well as moral 
sympathy, had an equal share in their friendship, which lasted 
as long as life. As to the public, its admiration, as always 
happens, was instinctively given to well-established reputations. 
Raphael was not the man to force attention by any charlatan's 
tricks. 

Let us say the plain truth, — Raphael was not suc- 
cessful in Florence. He was certainly highly prized by 
some amateurs, but to the mass he remained unknown. He 
painted a number of portraits, friends' portraits especially. He 
produced a marvellous series of Virgins, from the Virgin with 
the Gold-Finch to the Grand Duke's Madonna. But the com- 
missions were rare ; he often gave away his pictures, which 
proves that few were bought. These were principally cabinet 
pictures, whereas the large and glorious works of the day were 
frescoes. 

Neither the rich Florentines, neither the churches, convents, 
nor municipaHty, offered Raphael the opportunity of showing on 
some wall that of wiiich he might be capable. He was not a 
son of the city ; he remained a stranger. In the Italian cities, 
so jealous of each other, this was a serious drawback. 

In spite of his modesty, he must have suffered from this 
relative obscurity ; he felt that he was capable of great things, 
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and he longed to be able to prove what he really was. In order 
to obtain work in Florence, he begged, in 1508, the Duchess of 
Urbino to give him a second letter to John Soderini. One can 
imagine his joy when, shortly afterwards, he was called to 
Eome by the Pope, Julius IL At last he would be able to 
produce beautiful works, to give life to his dreams, to his 
visions I 



VIL 



Rome was destined to witness Raphaers triumph ; in this 
great theatre his genius was to manifest itself. 

Julius IL, impetuous and irritable, was full of grand projects 
in art as well as in politics. He had adopted and enlarged 
the designs of Nicolas V. for the construction of the Vatican 
Basilica, meaning to make of it the most magnificent monument 
in the whole world, which might proclaim to all the power and 
glory of Saint Peter's successors, as well as do honour to the 
prince of the apostles himself. At the same time Julius II. was 
determined to make of the Vatican the richest of palaces, the 
most renowned for its artistic treasures. Ill satisfied with the 
decorations made in the reigns of his predecessors by celebrated 
artists, he had but one thought, to eflFace them, to put in their 
stead other and more beautiful paintings, more in accordance 
with his personal taste. In spite of Perugino's great name, 
even his work was severely judged. 

Domineering and imperious, the Pope wished to find new 
men whom he might direct. He may have already heard of 
Raphael, have seen some specimens of his painting, or else he 
imagined that a young man of five-and-twenty, modest and 
gentle, as well as wonderfully gifted, would be pliable and sub- 
missive ? 
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What is certain is, that he called Kaphael to him ; and of all 
his actions this is the one which has most contributed to his 
personal glory. When in the Stanza della Signatura, the 
first of Eaphael's frescoes, the Dispute of the Holy Sacrament ^ 
was uncovered, there was a general cry of admiration among 
the friends of art. Never had so beautiful a work been seen. 
It was as wonderful in expression, in sentiment, as in harmony 
of composition and in charm of execution. It was evidently 
the work of a disciple of Perugino, but it was still more 
evident that the pupil had surpassed his master. The most 
renowned artists had found their peer ; and the Pope, who had 
discovered this great painter, had, by calling him to the Vatican, 
thus rendered pontifical Rome equal in artistic glory to Florence 
or Milan. 

Beside the opportunity of producing great works, Eaphael 
found in Rome the occasion of adding to his learning. This 
wonderful docility which had made of him so excellent a pupil 
of Perugino, that had made him profit by the first revelation 
of the antique at Siena, by the sight of all the treasures of 
Florence, was to be displayed once more. At Siena and 
Florence he had seen but fragments of the recovered antiquities 
of Greece and Rome ; here antiquity itself seemed to revive 
under his eyes. He lived in the midst of its masterpieces 
exhumed from the soil ; among the ruined monuments which 
were still superb and imposing; among its decorations, so 
varied, so incomparably graceful, in the midst of its traditions 
still so full of life, and which seemed to connect the present 
with the past. 

Elsewhere antiquity is but a noble memory ; in Rome it is 
a living reality. There the sovereign nation is not dead — all 
things proclaim its grandeur, its strength, its majesty ; there 
its shadow is over all things ; there Jupiter and the Olympian 
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gods are no mere names ; at each step we meet their images 
as well as those of the Caesars. Rome is the Eternal City, 
and the Popes of the Renaissance understood that as well as 
their successors have understood it. Roman pride abandoned 
nothing of its ancient inheritance. The Pope remained, like 
the Roman Caesar, Pontifex maximus. He who commanded the 
whole universe in the name of the Cross, instead of commanding 
in the name of the sword, was not, for that reason, less truly 
the sovereign of the city and of the world. Ancient and modem 
history are wonderfully linked together around the Papacy. 

No one ever submitted more completely than did Raphael 
to this extraordinary blending of ancient and modem times— 
to the spirit of the Renaissance and to the spirit of antiquity, 
to pagan genius and to Christian genius. We have some 
diflSculty in these days of religious and philosophical polemics 
to understand this blending in the same adoration of Christ 
and of Apollo, of the Virgin and of Venus, of the sibyls and of 
the prophets ; yet it was perfectly sincere. The Renaissance as 
a whole adopted it ; no artist adopted it toore completely than 
Raphael. He who was a sincere and fervent Christian adored 
in radiant imagination, aa manifestations of eternal beauty, 
those gods and goddesses invented in other ages by a people of 
artists. Nor did he represent them with less sincerity and 
faith than the gods of Christendom — God the Father, God 
the Son, the saints. That which he learnt of them, which he 
carried even in his Christian incarnation, was the preoccupation 
of ideal beauty of form, perfect serenity, harmony of lines, and 
supreme dignity, allied with the suppleness of life in every 
movement. That which above all other things made him 
superior to other painters of modem times was that intimate 
communion with antique art, which in no way, however, pre- 
vented him from being the man of his time. 
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He found in Eome, beside antiquity itself, men capable of 
aiding him to understand it. At the Papal court, he found 
among the members of the Eoman curia wonderful scholars, 
refined Ciceronians; men full of the spirit of the ancients. 
There were amateurs too, who, according to their means, 
collected statues, bas-reliefs, gems, engraved stones and cameos. 
Many of them were sceptics and amiable epicureans. More 
than one would have given a dogma of the Church — his very 
soul, perhaps — for a fine statue of Venus or Apollo. They 
pondered over Horace, and even Petronius, more than over 
the Bible. Raphael was far firom imitating his new Mends ; 
but his ears and eyes were open to the new marvels revealed 
to him, and of which each dav he learnt more. 

His precocious artistic education had, doubtless, left but 
little time for literary and historical studies. He made up for 
lost time in his conversations with Bembo, with Bibiena, with 
Inghirami, and many others; with his old friend Balthazar 
Castiglione, who visited Rome from time to time. One can 
easily picture the young artist during these conversations, 
listening eagerly, asking questions, requesting advice about 
his compositions, pondering, and, after a word spoken at 
random, divining what was left unsaid, fi:om his extraordinary 
gift of assimilation and intuition. The polish he had acquired 
at the court of Urbino served him well in this larger court. 
He was soon popular ; his modesty, gentleness, and the charm 
of his manner, attracted and won all sympathies. In Florence 
his noisy companions found him a little serious, a little austere 
— in a word, too old for his age. In Rome, among men some 
of them no longer young, others accustomed to gravity, at least 
in appearance, by the influence of the Church, this seriousness, 
this thoughtful appearance, on the contrary, served him greatly. 

Henceforth he advanced with giant strides. The School 
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of Athens y Parnassus, the medallions and ceiling decorations 
of the Room of the Signature, follow in quick succession his 
Dispute of the Holy Sacrament. Each new fresco, as it was 
uncovered, was the signal of greater enthusiasm. The painter, 
encouraged by success, feeling himself, as^ time went on, more 
completely master of his art, allowed himself greater liberty; 
his drawing became bolder, his compositions more original, 
his painting more harmonious, his imagination threw oflF all 
shackles. The pupil of Perugino became every day more free. 
Antiquity, which he learnt to assimilate to himself, and 
Nature, studied at all times and for all things, were his only 
masters. Such was his progress in the three years which had 
elapsed since he left Florence. His fame grew with each suc- 
ceeding day ; disciples crowded about him to learn from their 
young master, to help him in his work. Then it was that 
Julius II. requested Raphael to decorate a second room, since 
called, from one of his frescoes, the room of Hdiodorus. 

There was yet one thing which he had to acquire. Admir- 
able discoveries in the art of painting had been made in Venice. 
Neither Perugino, nor the Florentines, nor Leonardo da Vinci 
himself had guessed at them. In Venice a new art was born. 
A school remarkable for its fresh and vivid colour, such as Italy 
had not yet known; a marvellous variety on the palette; a 
brilliancy which did not take from the perfect harmony ; the 
blood seemed to course beneath the fresh and living skin; 
magnificent draperies rejoiced the sight, and made of these 
pictures a feast for the eyes. 

Raphael may have seen some compositions of Palma Vecchio, 
of young Giorgione, or of Titian, young also in those days, or 
it may have been the Venetian Sebastiano, who, after having 
been his friend, was destined to become an adversary, who 
initiated him into these secrets. At any rate, under the influence 
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of the new school Raphaers painting underwent a sudden 
transformation. It is difficult to believe that the hand which 
painted the School of Athens or the Parnassus was the same 
which, so short a time afterwards, painted the bearers of 
HeliodoruSy or the upper half of the Mass of Bolsena. 



VIIL 



Let us stop here a moment. This was the most blessed 
hour of Raphael's life. He was not yet too much occupied, 
not yet forced to give his attention to so many and varied 
works, that he was obliged to content himself with composing 
the cartoons from which his pupils might paint ; he still had 
time to meditate in order to produce, and to execute his 
pictures himself. When he painted a portrait, it was only of 
the Pope or of an intimate friend; if he painted a cabinet 
picture, it was to satisfy some urgent request. 

The years of apprenticeship were ended ; he was not far 
from thirty; he was in fuU possession of the vigour of his mind 
and of the dexterity of his hand. At this moment Michael 
Angelo was also called to Rome by Julius II. He was at work 
hard by, in that Sixtine Chapel, of which he covered the 
ceiling and pendentives with colossal figures; mixing naked 
athletes with Biblical visions, with the prophets and sibyls ; 
theologian, poet, and visionary at once, sculptor more perhaps 
even than painter. There he worked, solitary, concentrated 
in his labour, haughty, unsociable, allowing no one to see 
his work until he had put to it the finishing touches. The 
Pope himself was not spared when, against his artist's will, he 
insisted upon entering the chapel. This grand work of one 
whom he considered some years before as a master, of whom he 

F 
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was now the rival, Raphael had, no more than others, been 
admitted to study ; he ran no risk of being influenced by it. 
If each day he rose higher and higher, he was borne aloft by 
the power of his own talent alone. And this is the true, the 
pure Raphael. In 1512, with his fresco of Heliodorus, he is 
revealed to us. 

The French people play a part in this Heliodorus. Ancient 
history was only used to transpose and enlarge contemporary 
events. Julius IL had just uttered the cry Fuori i barbari ! 
Those barhari were the French. This Heliodorus whom the 
angels are about to throw on to the ground and beat Mrith 
their rods before the gates of the Jerusalem temple represents 
really the King of France, invader of Italy, enemy of the 
Papacy ; and, in order that no one may mistake the real mean- 
ing of the composition, we see to the left the Pope, Julius IL, 
carried on the sedia gestatoria, and contemplating the scene. 
And later, in another fresco, just opposite this one, Attila once 
more represents the French, and Leo the Great, who arrests the 
course of Attila, represents Leo X., successor to Julius IL 

But all these quarrels are far removed from us nowadays, 
and leave the mind quite free to admire this incomparable work 
of art. Nothing so perfect had yet been produced by the 
Renaissance. This fresco of Heliodorus is life itself; each 
figure, free and supple in its movements, contributes to the 
grace and beauty of the composition, so full of dramatic action 
and force. It is this action which first of all strikes the eye, 
which captivates all our interest, so powerful is it ; then, little 
by little, each detail interests and charms us; the eye is 
delighted, the mind fully satisfied. 

How well balanced are these different masses ! how easy, 
true, and just ! There is nothing theatrical nor exaggerated in 
the ease and movement; it is power without violence; the mind 
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guided the artist's hand without hindering his inspiration. 
This work gives a perfect impression of harmony, of the 
beauty which the Greeks called rhythmic. 

This is what Raphael owed to Rome. The pupil of 
Perugino is left far behind ; far behind, too, is the somewhat 
timid painter of the Florentine Madonnas; far behind even 
is the artist who composed, with a last remnant of meagreness, 
the Dispute of the Holy Sacrament, the School of Athens, the 
Parnassus ! The man had been transformed by the influence 
of antiquity. He was admirably prepared to profit by that 
influence, to acquire grace, liberty, strength, and the perfect 
disposal of that strength. An Athenian in the days of Phidias 
might have recognised in him a brother. 

Rome gave him yet more. Beside the antiques he found 
living models, like those of the antique ; a solid race, robust, 
of magnificent form and powerful limbs, a finer type of 
humanity than he had seen among the more frail and delicate 
men and women of Tuscany and Umbria. He studied the 
women of the Trastevere, with their broad shoulders, their 
magnificent busts, their regular and majestic features, their 
eyes so full of fire, their superb black hair. He met one 
more beautiful than her sisters, the most admirable incarnation 
of her race, known as the Fomarina. Raphael's ideal of 
beauty, thanks to her, grew to be grander, finer ; his adoration 
for this perfect type of female beauty he has transmitted to 
succeeding generations. 

This is the glorious and triumphant period of Raphael's 
life. As we look at the Heliodorus, we understand the 
immense distance which separates the Italian art of Raphael 
from the Italian art of Cimabue, two centuries and a half 
before him. This is the glorious date of the enfranchisement 
of the art which sought timidly to reproduce the Byzantine 
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Madonnas and Christs. But perfection thus attained, by an 
inevitable law of humanity, is but the signal of a fresh decline ; 
it is written that nothing here below can ever remain 
stationary ; a law of eternal movement, of eternal trans- 
formation, causes ideal perfection which allows nothing to 
endure. Raphael himself was not destined to escape the uni- 
versal law. Soon the visions of the Sixtine Chapel were to 
haunt him day and night ; he sought to imitate his great rival ; 
wishing to be grand he became theatrical, and he mistook violence 
for strength. Straining to attain his aim, he leaped beyond, and 
thus unconsciously prepared the decadence rapidly approaching. 

But that day, fortunately, has not yet come. For two or 
three years yet we shall see Raphael in the serene and happy 
possession of his genius, producing without effort, and with 
extraordinary variety, his grandest works. These all bear the 
same character, the same inspiration ; all are remarkable for the 
ease and fulness of their composition, for the force and purity of 
the drawing, for the powerful colour, for their ideal and serene 
beauty. After Heliodorus^ the Mass of Bolsena^ the Foligno 
Madonna, Galatea, the sibyls of the Pace. Then, finally, the 
Sixtine Madonna. During this same period were painted the 
portraits of Julius IL, of Leo X., of Balthazar Castiglione. At 
no time was Italian art more truly great than during this period 
of Raphael's life. 

We should like to picture to ourselves the painter just at 
that time. The handsome youth we see portrayed in the 
Siena fresco, beardless, delicate, and slight, the young man 
who painted his own portrait in Florence, had certainly greatly 
changed. In the School of Athens, where he painted himself 
next to his master, Perugino, his upper lip is shaded with a 
delicate moustache. Unfortunately we have no later portrait, 
either painted by himself or by any other. 
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Posterity will always see in him the refined, rather fragile 
youth, in his twentieth year. We are reduced to draw upon 
our imagination to see him as he then was ; he was still, doubt- 
less, serious and concentrated, with his brown eyes, gentle but 
profound, somewhat dreamy too, seeing even more than real 
objects, visions ever rising before him, visions of an ideal world, 
more beautiful, more serene than the actual world. But at the 
same time we see him less absorbed by those visions than in 
earlier days, stronger and more robust, conscious of his own 
power, of his talent, recognised by aU ; a bearded man, less 
poetical, less angelic perhaps, but more thoroughly a man. 

Such was Raphael when the banker Chigi entrusted him 
with the decoration of his villa. 



CHAPTER IL 

ROME IN THE DATS OF RAPHAEL. 

E we consider the character of Agostino 

ji, it win be well to make some general 

arks on the Eternal City, ite position 

fortunes, at the time of the Italian Be- 

sance. 

In modem Eome there have always been two cities, as it 

were — one, pontifical Eome, capital of the Catholic world ; the 

other, which might be called the city of the Romans. Now 

that the temporal power has disappeared, the division is clearly 

defined. Papal Rome is confined to the little conclave of the 

Vatican ; the Eome of the Romans, now the Eome of Italy, 

comprises all the rest Three centuries ago this was not the 

case. Pontifical Eome, besides the Borgo, took in all the 

Trastevere ; the Tiber seemed to form the natural limit of the 

two cities. 

The Pope, indeed, was the uncontested master of the 
Eternal City on both sides of the river. His power extended 
over the States of the Church, " Saint Peter's patrimony," 
much enlarged since the days of Pepin le Bref. The Pope 
in each province had his prefects, who were political agents 
as well as religious functionaries ; he alone commanded, he 
alone administered his domains. 
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But one must not always believe the appearance of things. 
It is well to remember that by the side of the official power 
there is the real power. Nowhere in the world, perhaps, was 
the Pope less obeyed than in the States of the Church ; and 
the reason of this was in the constitution of Papacy itself. 
As long as the Bishop of Eome, prince of the apostles and 
successor to Saint Peter, was chosen by public suflFrage, Rome 
and Papacy were synonymous terms. But soon another mode 
of election, due to the organisation of the Church herself, came 
into use. The Pope was no longer elected by the Romans ; he 
was named by the college of the porporati alone, and chosen 
from among the cardinals who represented the universal 
Church. The Romans became a minority ; the orbis took the 
place of the urhsy and Popes sat upon the chair of Peter who 
came, not only from the north or the south of Italy, but from 
farther stiU— from France, Germany, or Spain. 

Then took place, more or less violently, according to the 
times, to the energy of men, the divorce between pontifical 
Rome and the other Rome. We have seen how lively was the 
pride of citizenship in the Italian race; the Pope who came 
from Spain or from France, or even from Naples or Sicily, 
from Siena or Milan, in spite of his sacred character, was con- 
sidered by the old Romans as a stranger, as an intruder. His 
authority was endured, not accepted; often, indeed, it was 
neither endured nor accepted. Revolts were numerous; the 
most violent arose from the lower classes. The attempt, 
under Arnold of Brescia, to establish a Roman republic is well 
known ; it is well known, too, how this attempt failed, and was 
inevitably doomed to fail. After an exile of seventy years at 
Avignon, the Papal power returned in triumph to Rome. 

This triumph, however, was more briUiant than solid. The 
popular movement had not been successful ; but to that move- 
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ment anarchy had succeeded, and out of that anarchy arose a 
veritable feudality, which took possession of central Italy. A 
certain number of high-born families grasped the power which 
seemed to belong to no one ; they had clients and men-at-arms. 
In Rome their palaces were like fortified places, and in the 
country they were really fortresses. Whole towns, immense 
tracts of land, belonged to them. Their rivalries, their unceas- 
ing warfare, maintained among them a sort of equality; it 
suffices to mention the Colonna and the Orsini. 

Such was the position of things when the Papacy returned 
to Rome. The Pope, in order to impose his authority on these 
lawless nobles, to force them into submission, would have 
needed an armed force, which he did not possess. Besides, he 
had other cares ; his spiritual kingdom was very large, and 
most difficult to govern. When hostilities were not open- 
when, in appearance at least, his supremacy waa acknowledged 
-he was fain to close his eyes to the rest. The reverence of 
all Europe consoled him for the want of reverence among his 
immediate subjects. From time to time a Pope, more energetic 
than his predecessors, would attempt to subdue resistance, to 
prove that he was in very truth the master. Such was the 
task undertaken, and carried on by very unscrupulous means, 
by the Spaniard, Alexander VI., with the aid of his son Caesar 
Borgia ; such was the task undertaken by Sixtus V., and which 
in his hands succeeded. Pitiless and just, he forced all, great 
and small, to bow before him. The unruly aristocracy was 
subdued, the latent hostility of the old Romans with regard to 
the Papal power continued, but open revolts were at an end. 

It was very difficult for a Pope to conquer this feeling of 
patriotism in Rome, whether in the efibrt he employed force or 
persuasion. Such designs require time for their accomplish- 
ment ; and the Pope is nearly always an old man, who has 
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before him but few years, sometimes but few months. Then 
why should he toil hard to constitute a power which he can 
transmit to no one ? A Pope has no natural heir, and no Pope 
has ever been able to designate his successor. When one Pope 
disappears another takes his place, bom elsewhere, a stranger, 
who most likely shares none of the feelings or ambitions of his 
predecessor ; who, on the contrary, seeks to distinguish himself 
by a new policy, and chooses new counsellors as diflFerent as 
possible from the last. And thus it is that, with an appearance 
of unity, the separatiou between old Rome and the Papacy has 
been perpetuated, and will never disappear. The only result of 
this peculiar state of things is that each new Pontificate adds 
a family to the aristocracy of Rome. If the Popes have no 
children, they generally have brothers and nephews ; and those 
who have no children of their own cling to their nephews. As 
a general thing, these Pope's relations were a grasping and greedy 
race ; all the more so as the time was short wherein they might 
grasp all the advantages of their situation. Dignities, honours, 
and fortune were the objects of pursuit, which was the more 
unscrupulous since it was justified to some extent by tradition. 
When the death of the Pope came too soon to allow these 
rapacious men to keep what they had grasped, then ruin quickly 
followed the short day of glory ; but when circumstances were 
favourable, these new fortunes became seriously established, and 
the splendour of the family was secured. These parvenus, 
looked upon by the old families with distrust and contempt, 
after two or three generations took their place among the 
highest aristocracy. According to circumstances, they paid 
their court to the new Pope, or went into the opposition party 
and sulked ; and the new Pope was obliged to count with their 
real influence. They had come to the Borgo humble and poor ; 
a century later they occupied a splendid palace on the other 
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side of the river — they had become powerful and haughty 
lords. 

It will be impossible to understand the history of Eaphael 
if these facts are not present to the mind. Never, perhaps, had 
the division of the two Romes, which I have indicated, been 
more clearly marked than during this period of the Renaissance 
which we are now studying. Frcan one side of the river to the 
other, the two cities, so close to each other, watched in constant 
unrest the doings of the other ; forced to mingle together, in 
constant relations, although there was neither sympathy, nor 
confidence, nor liking between the two. 

They were like two distinct worlds ; two societies opposed in 
every way. Here, around the Vatican, Papal Rome, crowded 
with churchmen, members of the sacred college, prelates, 
secretaries, officers of the Curia, diplomats going and coming, 
scholars, strangers drawn to the court by curiosity or by grave 
interests. There, on the left side of the river, the Roman town, 
where local traditions survived and were held to be sacred, 
where certain families still clung to their authority, to the 
feudal spirit which was tottering to its fall. In order to bring 
together these two hostile cities, some grand ceremony was 
necessary, some great festival, such as the crowning of a Pope, 
who, as he passed under triumphal arches, took possession of 
the Eternal City. 

The active, intelligent city, entering eagerly into the great 
movement of the Renaissance, was not old Rome, but the 
Rome of the Popes, the Rome of the Trastevere. It may be 
said that the spirit of the Roman Republic of yore, that was 
scarcely friendly to art, to science, scarcely even to letters, still 
survived in Latium. In the magnificent impulse of Italy 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and even the fifteenth cen- 
turies, Rome had had no part. She could boast of no great 
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writer, architect, painter, or sculptor. Alone among Italian 
cities she took no part in the movement. If Home yielded to 
the influence of art, it was later, and as if under constraint. 
With the exception of the Farnese she can boast of no grand 
monument inspired by the Renaissance. Most of her palaces 
and the paintings which decorate them date from the fifteenth, 
or rather from the sixteenth century. The decay of art 
had then begun, and was advancing with giant strides. 
The love of pomp, of theatrical efiects, of exaggerated orna- 
mentation, of the vanity of riches and false magnificence, had 
replaced the feeling for real grandeur. Old Rome was proud of 
resisting the influence of the Renaissance; the people, from 
want of culture, from ignorance, from the lack of natural taste ; 
the nobles, from hatred to the Papacy. Rude and violent, 
occupied with war, with hunting, caring only for physical 
strength, irritated to see their influence diminish each day, 
despising all arts, elegant and refined manners, feeling vaguely 
that in that very elegance and refinement they were to find the 
enemy destined to overcome them, by turn shut up in their 
palaces, or galloping over the plains, followed, according to 
circumstances, by a pack of hounds, to hunt the boar or the 
deer, or by their men-at-arms or shirri ; such do we picture to 
ourselves the nobles of the day. 

Called to Rome by the Pope Julius IL, Raphael naturally 
took up his abode in Papal Rome. The last twelve years of his 
life were spent in the Trastevere. There he worked and 
dwelt, even before Leo X. appointed him the Director of Fine 
Arts, the successor of Bramante as Superintendent of Works at 
Saint Peter. It is certain that Raphael often visited old Rome, 
studied the magnificent vestiges of the past which he met at 
every step, some of which, like the Baths of Titus, had just 
been discovered ; but he was there merely as an attentive and 
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intelligent visitor. All his friendships, all his acquaintances 
and the routine of his life, were on the right side of the Tiber. 
Among his numerous pupUs, only one, the best known of 
all, it is true, was a Roman, as his name indicates ; but of 
which part of the city Giulio Romano was a native we do not 
know. Raphael remained in the colony of strangers, among 
the cosmopolitan colony, as we should now say, which the 
Papal court attracted. And this indeed sufficed both for his 
culture and his fame. Among the Roman nobility he could 
scarcely have found companionship as precious as that of 
Bembo and Inghirami, of Sadolet, Bibiena, Ariosto, or of 
Balthazar Castiglione, when one or the other of these great 
men visited pontifical Rome. 

The Roman aristocracy seems to have wilfully ignored 
the genius of Raphael ; of all his portraits, not one hands down 
to us the likeness of a Roman noble of his day. The convents 
of Tuscany, of Umbria, of Sicily, begged him to work for them, 
when once his reputation reached far and wide ; kings sent him 
orders ; but we have no proof that a single Roman nobleman 
applied to him. And that is a characteristic sign of the day. 

The glory of Raphael did not cross the river, but it spread 
from the Borgo to all Italy, through the whole world. The 
compensation was doubtless sufficient. Raphael, a stranger in 
Rome, cared but little, we may suppose, for the good opinion 
of the Romans. He had the Pope's favour, the admiration 
of refined and cultivated judges, men distinguished by their 
education, their love of art, of science, their exquisite taste, had 
made of Papal Rome a sort of second Athens. He went his 
way happy, tranquil, full of confidence in the future, conscious 
of the development of his own genius. Each new work was 
the signal of new praise, of admiration mingled with astonish- 
ment. And as he advanced from triumph to triumph, he 
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scarcely heard, in the chorus of praise, the discordant cries of 
envy which mingled with these acclamations. He yielded 
himself up fully to the visions of beauty which haunted him, as 
he worked at the decoration of the Stanze. Now and again he 
would interrupt this work to paint some cabinet picture, 
bought at a high price before it was begun, the portrait of a 
pope, of a cardinal, of some foreign prince, of some intimate 
friend. Never was life more fuU and serenely happy. 

That which was wanting in the surroundings of Raphael 
was some one besides the Pope, capable of ordering some grand 
work, really worthy of his genius. We must not forget that 
fresco-painting was the art in which the Renaissance excelled. 
Kept hard at work at the Vatican, Raphael could not dream of 
going here or there to execute great compositions on the walls 
of a palace or convent. Cardinals, dignitaries of the Church, 
were rich enough to gather together precious collections of 
antiques, of works of art, rich enough perchance to request a 
portrait from the pencil of Raphael himself, but too poor to 
order superb mural decorations. The only man at the court of 
Rome who was able to undertake such an enterprise, and induce 
Raphael to work for him, was the banker Agostino Chigi. 



CHAPTER III. 



AQOSTINO CHIGI. 



was not a new power in Italy. In 
d, still full of the memories of ancient 
ion, the impulse of a young and vigor- 
manifested itself at the very beginning 
eleventh century, as soon as the terrifie 
year 1000 had been left behind. Since then the progress had 
been rapid. Italians from the very first understood all the 
advantages given to them by nature, and made use of these 
advantages. Italy occupied the centre of the known world in 
those days as in the days of ancient £ome. The Mediterranean 
was still the inland sea of the civilised world which brought the 
different countries closer together; and this sea belonged by right 
of position especially to the land which it surrounded, whose 
every coast was bathed by its blue waves. On one side Italy 
might be said to touch the East, Egypt, and Africa ; on the 
other she stretched out a hand to the great European continent, 
where a new world was struggling into life. The time was 
coming when Italy was to be unthroned ; when a bold navigator 
was to open the road to India ; when another, stiU bolder, was 
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to show the way to a- new world nearly as vast as the old. 
Geography was thus to be transformed, the ocean to become 
the highway of civilisation, and the Mediterranean to be 
reduced to the proportions of a lake. But that day had not 
yet come. For the time being Italy was still the natural link 
between the north and the south, between the east and the 
west. The decline of the Greek Empire rendered the task an 
easy one. Italy knew no rival. 

What England is to our modern world Italy was to the 
world of the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries; the great 
intermediate agent, the medium of all active exchanges, draw- 
ing solid profit from these same exchanges. The Crusades 
greatly helped the development of the country's prosperity. 
While other nations, in that great Christian movement of the 
Middle Ages, gave their blood, Italy drew from it material 
advantages. But for the pirates from Barbary, the country 
would have been perfectly happy. Commerce enriched it even 
more than the fertility of the soil, more than its industries. 
Rich stuffs, tapestries, arms, jewels, precious stones from the 
East, silks from China, spices from Arabia and India, linen and 
woollen stuffs made in France, in Flanders, in England, all 
these riches passed through Italy to be transferred from one 
part of the world to the other ; and each bale of merchandise 
left something of its substance on the way. Genoa the superb, 
Venice the beautiful, grew apace ; but no town grew so fast as 
Florence. Florence was the most commercial city of all the 
cities; its great business was that of woollen stuffs. Coarse 
tissues, woven in Flanders, passed through the hands of the 
Florentine workmen; they were remade and dyed, and were 
then sent on to the East. The history of Florence sprang 
from these facts; the arti maggiori e minori laid down 
the law to the nobles, and when Florence accepted a master 
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in Cosmo di Medici, that master belonged to the merchant 
class. 

Commerce cannot go far without the help of the bank. 
Money, the accepted sign of the value of things, is the necessary 
medium of all exchanges. The money-changers before long left 
their humble stalls close to the wool-market for houses, and 
then for palaces. They lent money to the merchants for their 
distant trafl&c ; soon they had agents in all the large centres, 
north and south — in France, in Flanders, in England, and even 
in the East. Then was discovered that marvellous instrument 
of commerce, the bill of exchange, which so increased public 
wealth, which simplified the transfer of money, a transfer 
which, in those days, was attended by many dangers and 
inconveniences. 

The history of Florentine banking is well known. The 
names of the Bardi and Alberti are famous. Among all other 
names, that of the Peruzzi was especially illustrious ; such as is 
in our days the name of Kothschild. It was a signature accepted 
everywhere — at Beaucaire, Lyons, Paris, Ghent, Bruges, or 
London. After a century of splendour and honesty the 
Peruzzi were ruined for having put their trust in a King of 
England more brave than scrupulous. 

Already, during the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
commercial prosperity of Florence had begun to decline. The 
loss of political liberty, even under the gentle and refined sway 
of the Medici, had relaxed public energy ; or perhaps the first 
symptom of its decaying energies wa^ this choosing of a master. 
Florence, still brilliant with the glory of letters, and yet more 
of art, saw its commerce and industry gradually decay. People 
lived on riches abeady acquired, but ceased to add to these 
riches; they worked less; the sources of public and private 
wealth were exhausted. Commercial activity had passed to 

H 
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Genoa, to Venice, well placed for maritime affairs. The port 
of Leghorn each year lost some of its prosperity. The glory of 
the present hour could scarcely blind the citizens to the ruin 
which menaced them ; that ruin advanced each day. Wealth 
deserted Florence; and wealth does not disappear without 
dragging after it civilisation itself. This is a fact that moralists 
have not sufl&ciently insisted upon, nor the historians who 
affect to disdain it. 

During this time Rome was growing; that is, pontifical 
Eome. The old city was neither energetic nor commercial ; 
and since she could not create riches she remained poor. Not 
so Papal Rome, which, though it could not create nor produce 
wealth, yet knew how to attract it. From all Catholic countries 
great treasures were offered to the Papal court, under the name 
of tribute-money, of annats, of collections. The Vatican was 
the reservoir into which, by many different channels, the 
wealth of all states was drained. For a century past Papacy 
had not ceased growing in power. If the Popes, since the 
days of Gregory VII. and Boniface, had abandoned the dream 
of universal supremacy, they had vindicated their position in 
other ways. Their ambition was to make Rome the queen of 
Italian cities; the artistic and intellectual capital of Italy; 
the magnificent city which all should be forced to admire. 
They adopted the great movement of the Renaissance, and 
the Popes elected during this period were remarkable men. 
Nicolas V. and Sixtus IV. were distinguished Popes, and 
Alexander VL, whatever may be said of him, was above 
mediocrity. 

But in order to execute the grand undertakings, of what- 
ever description they might be, there is one thing always 
absolutely necessary — money. Money was not wanting. 
Wherever immense sums are handled, a great banker inevitably 
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appears as the intermediate agent. The glorious hour of the 
Roman bank had struck. The man who understood this and 
made his profit of it was Agostino Chigi. 



II. 



He was born at Siena, of which place the natives are 
singularly strong and energetic. Siena leaves upon those who 
visit it a strange impression of strength. Even Florence with 
its old fortress -like palaces is not to be compared to Siena 
in this respect. Here all things have a savage air; the 
mountainous nature of tlie country, its meagre soil and stunted 
trees. The walls of the city, formidably strong, still ready, 
one would think, to stand a siege, include three hills; the 
narrow crooked streets climb up and scramble down these 
hills ; the town hall, embattled like a fortress, is surmounted 
by a high tower, from which, in old times, the watcher ever 
scanned the horizon^ and at the first appearance of danger 
called the citizens to arms. 

The inhabitants and their customs were as rugged as 
Nature herself. It was a violent race even in that violent 
country. History teUs us of more terrible tragedies in Siena 
than elsewhere ; nowhere did blood flow so freely. Yet in 
spite of unscrupulous ambition, of sombre and sinister passions, 
the love of art existed here as elsewhere. Even in religious 
mysticism Siena was violent. Saint Catherine of Siena is a 
saint apart from other saints, ecstatic and full of energy, 
visionary and active, never forgetting practical realities even in 
the midst of her spiritual enthusiasm. 

That which distinguished the Sienese among all other 
Italians was their resolution or obstinacy. This obstinacy was 
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partly due to their limited intelligence, and still more to their 
energy of will. It was their characteristic mark among this 
fickle people, ever attracted and seduced by many things at the 
same time, ever ready to abandon one plan for another, grasping 
at too many objects to be ever sure of securing one. The 
Sienese is a mountaineer, at once patient and ambitious, brought 
up in the midst of privations, often unscrupulous, but sparing 
himself as little as he spares others, succeeding by dint of 
energy and will, deserving to succeed because he has known 
how to concentrate his energies on one object. Siena is to 
Italy what Auvergne is to France. 

No country has produced stronger or more successful men 
among the condottieri, and in other ways when the age of the 
condottieri was . past. The cicerone, who now shows the 
Libreria of the Siena cathedral, has pride in naming to the 
tourist the eight Popes Siena has given to the world, beginning 
the list with ^Eneas Sylvius Piccolomini, and ending with 
the present Pope, Leo XIII. 

Agostino Chigi possessed all the qualities of his race, and 
applied them, as did many of his countrymen, to financial 
pursuits. His ambition was to make a fortune. To this 
purpose he applied all the intelligence, the industry, the power 
of will and obstinacy with which nature had endowed him. 
Mountaineers are both strong and intelligent, audacious and 
full of cunning. And it is perhaps not generally known what 
an amount of intelligence, and what cunning too, are necessary 
to succeed in that most delicate commerce, the commerce of 
money. A great banker should be a great diplomatist as well. 
Siena, the birthplace of Chigi, has from the days of Piccolomini 
to those of Leo XIII. given birth to many diplomatists. With 
his admirable instinct for business, Agostino Chigi guessed the 
future centre of the great Italian money-market; he went 
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neither to Florence, nor to Genoa, nor to Venice, he went 
directly to Kome. 

A little later the financial capital was destined to change 
once more. After the first twenty years of the sixteenth 
century, Italy ceased to be the money-market of the world ; the 
great banking power was transferred to the north, to Germany, 
which had been in a state of barbarism so short a time before. 
The Fuggers of Augsburg, as powerful in Genoa as in Antwerp 
and Flanders, were soon to become the money -kings of Europe. 
They had guessed all the profit which could be drawn from 
the situation of Charles V. ; they became his agents in the 
great struggle with Francis L, at the time when the election to 
the Empire was a battle wherein money was the great weapon. 
They became also the agents of Leo X. in that sale of indul- 
gences rendered necessary by the enormous expense of building 
Saint Peter's, and which was to cost such a price to the Papacy 
itself. But this change of the money-market Chigi did not see ; 
it was but threatening at the time of his death in 1520. Until 
then, as he had foreseen, the banking centre was in Bome, in 
the shadow of the Vatican. 

Alexander VI. then occupied the chair of Saint Peter. He 
spent lavishly in feasts, hunting, pleasures of every kind, even 
in the lowest dissipation. He spent still larger sums in for- 
warding the political ambitions of his son Cœsar. Such a 
pontiff was a mine of gold to a clever banker. Chigi saw 
clearly where his interest lay ; and we may be sure that a great 
part of the money employed by Caesar Borgia in corruption, 
in the buying of influential agents who prepared the way for 
his advancement, was provided by him. He was jioubtless 
already a very rich man when Alexander VI. suddenly died. 

Chigi's good luck did not abandon him. After Borgia came 
Julius II. The new Pope, who had been the Cardinal della Rovera, 
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was not a man of pleasure, but he was full of great and lofty- 
ambitions. An ardent and energetic patriot, his dream was to 
free Italy from the hordes of strangers who, for the last fifteen 
years, had continually invaded the country ; he wished to see 
Italy not only free but powerful, to raise the Papacy by 
placing it at the head of the national movement. He wished 
further, as the chief of the Catholic Church, to make of the 
Vatican the most magnificent of palaces, the richest in its 
works of art ; to see the Vatican basilica rebuilt, enlarged, so 
grand in its proportions as to dominate over the memory 
of the antique monuments ; so magnificent as to proclaim to 
the whole world the glory and majesty of Christ's vicar. He 
grudged no expense in order to satisfy this double ambition; 
no dream of glory was, in his eyes, too grand to be realised. 
A man capable of such projects, energetic enough to carry them 
out, needed, even more than Alexander VL, the help of a rich 
banker. 

This violent and irascible Pope, before whom aU obstacles 
were bound to disappear, who was not incapable of caprice as 
well as of indomitable energy; was not an easy master. The 
banker was often obliged to advance enormous sums, and the 
Papal account was not always equally balanced. One day, 
being in great need of money, Julius II. sent his pontifical 
crosier, heavy with jewels, as security to Chigi ; but the next 
day he caused it to be forcibly seized, and did not think it 
necessary to pay the debt. But a man of business is bound 
to endure many things, to bow before the storm, sure that soon 
he will profit even by that storm. A service rendered is not 
forgotten, and men of violent passions. and sudden caprices 
are often, at other times, the most easy to lead. If the Pope 
needed his banker, the banker needed the Pope even more. 
To the ordinary benefits of his business he added others ; he 
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obtained the control of the pontifical salt-works, and thus 
gained immense sums. In 1512 there were, so to speak, two 
sovereigns in Rome — the political and religious sovereign, and 
the financial king ; the heir of Saint Peter, for whom tradition 
had done so much, and the banker, sole builder of his colossal 
fortune : Julius IL and Agostino Chigi. 



III. 



It would be interesting to put this Torlonia of the sixteenth 
century in full light, to show him as he reaUy was, to draw 
each feature of that powerful face. Unfortunately no portrait 
of the banker exists. It seems strange that a man, living 
among artists, employing them so freely, should have sat to no 
painter. We are reduced to our own imagination. We like to 
picture him, even though the fancy portrait may but little 
resemble the real man, as robust, wide-shouldered, somewhat 
short and thick, in no way elegant, with a broad, strong- 
featured face, well pleased with fortune, and well pleased also 
with himself ; an expression of keen intelligence and of some- 
what sarcastic good humour. 

Luckily the moral characteristics of the man are well known 
to us. It seems almost superfluous to say that he was in- 
telligent, active, quick-witted, as clever in handling political 
intrigues as bank accounts ; this is shown by his success. But 
he was, besides, a man of magnificent tastes. 

He was as fond of pleasiire as of work. He would scarcely 
have been an Italian of the Renaissance had it been otherwise. 
He loved the beautiful Imperia, a celebrated courtesan. But 
what he loved still more was the display of luxury. It was 
not. enough for him to possess treasures ; he wished likewise to 
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display them. He spent money as easily as he earned it. As 
soon as he became rich, he built a villa that was to be more 
beautiful than all known villas. His architect was Balthazar 
Peruzzi, the most celebrated architect of the day, after Bramante, 
then an old man, and he ordered him to spare nothing. He 
offered a magnificent feast to Leo X. in the stables of the villa ; 
the walls were covered from ceiling to floor with magnificent 
tapestries. The most monstrous fish, the rarest and most 
costly delicacies were served ; the gold and silver plate used upon 
another occasion was thrown into the Tiber after each service. 
In his luxury there was the insolence of the parvenu. In 
all times wealth has desired to dazzle and astonish the world. 

He was not, however, reckless in his extravagance; the 
moneyed man remains ever the moneyed man, keeping a close 
account of his own expenses. Chigi certainly governed his 
household as he governed his bank. At the feast given to 
the Pope, the magnificence of which astonished all Rome, nets 
had been carefuUy prepared to receive the gold and silver 
dishes thrown so grandly into the river ; the head servant was 
bound to count each piece of plate as it was fished up. When 
Chigi commissioned Raphael to paint the Sibyls of the church 
della Pace, the painter received, on account, a sum of five 
hundred ducats ; the remainder was to be paid, such was the 
custom of the day, after the work was finished, and according 
to the valuation of competent judges. When he had ended 
his task, Raphael required four hundred ducats more. In spite 
of Chigi's affection for the celebrated artist, he declared that 
it was too large a sum. Michael Angelo was called upon to 
pronounce between them, and he declared that a single figure 
was worth the price. "I must hasten to pay the money," 
said Chigi, " otherwise my whole fortune would soon be 
insufficient I " This banker was by no means wanting in wit. 
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But even above mere money, Chigi loved pomp, magnificence, 
ostentation. Some rich men are as miseriy as they are 
rapacious, eager to grow rich for the very sake of riches ; their 
supreme happiness is to pile up gold pieces, to count their 
ever-increasing millions. That which they really love is the 
gold itself. Supreme happiness consists in the contemplation 
of wealth, and such men care little that others should know 
them to be rich, so that they know it themselves. Such is the 
fierce passion of the Jewish and Northern races. It is rare 
among the people of the south, and especially among Italians. 
The Italians of the Renaissance were as incapable of this 
passion as are the Americans of our day. They cared only to 
enjoy their wealth, to dazzle with it. They ignored avarice. 
They were carried away by a frenzied love of pomp, of luxury, 
of ostentation. This young and ardent race scarcely thought 
of laying by for the morrow. When Chigi died in 1520, a few 
weeks after Raphael, a few months before Leo X., this rich 
banker, through whose hands such immense treasures had 
passed, was almost insolvent. Villa, stables, collections, every- 
thing was sold ; ruin came after wealth. Italy saw many of these 
revolutions of fortune. Fortunately the Sienese temperament 
of the family was robust and hardy. With the grandson the 
fortunes of the Chigi race rose once more. The banker's 
descendant sat on the Papal chair. 

We can readily imagine that, of all the new men who dwelt 
in the Borgo, not one excited the indignation and contempt 
of old Rome so much as this banker. The Faubourg Saint 
Germain could scarcely despise the Pare Monceau with greater 
haughtiness. This parvenu was an offence to the aristocracy 
with his open house, his servants, his carriages, his feasts and 
rejoicings, which compelled the whole world to notice him. 
He had achieved neither military glory nor ecclesiastical 
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honours; not even the renown of the artist or the man of 
letters. He had for himself but one thing, the vilest and the 
most insolent of advantages, money. We can readily imagine, 
too, that this patrician anger scarcely ruffled the banker's 
temper. He well knew that this wealth was a sovereign 
power. He went on his way rejoicing in his gold, full of 
contempt for those who despised him, full of pity also for the 
blindness of those men of a diflFerent age who were unable to 
understand the present. 

In pontifical- Rome no one dreamed of reproaching the 
banker for being a self-made man. The artists, writers, 
scholars, secretaries of the Cui'ia, cardinals, the Pope himself, 

m 

were self-made men ; not one had found in his cradle the 
fortune he enjoyed. Each, by dint of talent or of intrigue, 
had conquered his place in the world. All these parvenus 
understood each other, appreciated each other, helped each 
other. For centuries the Church, together with art and 
commerce, formed the first of all democracies. 

We must add one more trait ; the banker was a lover of art. 
This quality was not peculiar to him alone. Moneyed men 
have in all ages liked to play the part of Maecenas ; they have 
understood that the riches which procured to them pleasures 
and luxuries could not also procure fame. It is as though 
wealth, too rapidly acquired, needed to buy its absolution; 
that, in protecting that which is most unlike itself, most 
disinterested, science and art, it rehabilitates itself. It 
is as though, also, fortune felt its own instability ; that it is 
destined to pass from hand to hand. He who possesses it for a 
day is eager to associate his name, if he wishes not to be for- 
gotten, with the only lasting glories. And who, indeed, save 
perhaps some patient scholar, would ever have heard of the 
banker Chigi, had he had nothing but his fortune to preserve 
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his memory ? But he loved art, and art has immortalised his 
memory. 

That which distinguished Chigi from his fellows is that he 
not only was fond of art, but understood it. He was not for 
nothing a son of Siena and of the Italian Eenaissance. Like 
others, he might have allowed himself to be guided by chance 
or by already established reputations; but he knew how to 
choose for himself, and his choice was always a happy one. 
His architect built a villa which is a marvel of good taste. His 
painters did him yet more honour. He was not of those who, 
uncertain in their taste, call upon celebrated artists of different 
schools, trusting to public renown ; Chigi employed but two 
painters, Raphael and Sodoma. To the latter he confided the 
great hall on the first storey, to Raphael he confided the 
ground-floor of his villa. 



IV. 



It was doubtless a subject of great pride to the banker 
Agostino Chigi that he was able to command the services of 
Italy's greatest painter, the most extraordinary genius yet given 
to the world ; that the artist who for the last five years had 
worked almost exclusively for the king of kings, the Head 
of the Catholic Church, should be subject to the orders of a 
private citizen ; that his villa should be decorated by the man 
who had so magnificently decorated the Stanze of the palace of 
the Vatican. Chigi was able to gratify this royal caprice of his, 
as if he were indeed a king. Could he not, as well as a Pope, 
more easily than a Pope, pay the price of a chef-d'œuvre ? It 
was Raphael who painted for him the Sibyls of the church 
della Pace^ who decorated the church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, which he had chosen as his last resting-place; a 
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resting-place that was not long destined to remain vacant. It 
was Raphael who was now requested to decorate his superb 
villa, to superintend its very ornamentation. 

Raphael accepted. The gigantic work required of him by- 
Julius IL did not absorb his activity. He was possessed by 
beautiful visions, which he longed to realise ; the walls of the 
Stanze could not suffice for their realisation. 

And there was yet another reason which urged him to 
accept Chigi's proposal. His imagination now dwelt among 
the Olympian divinities as well as among the visions of holy 
saints ; the sovereign beauty of the Pagan gods attracted him 
as powerfully as the sweetness of Christian mysticism. Once, 
in the first of the Stanze, he had been able to represent 
Parnassus side by side with the Dispute^ Apollo and Marsyas 
next to the Temptation in Paradise; but the Vatican now 
required of him religious and historical compositions, all equally 
destined to glorify the Papacy and the triumph of the Christian 
dogmas. After the death of Julius II. Leo X. commissioned 
him to illustrate the Bible in a series of paintings destined to 
decorate the Loggia ; he had aiso ordered a series of cartoons 
to be executed in tapestry, representing the miracles of the 
Primitive Church, the Acts of the Apostles. 

And yet before his eyes arose, in all their attractive beauty, 
living and radiant, the serene and joyful visions of ancient 
Greece and Rome ! Was he for ever destined to turn away 
from these visions ? They could scarcely find their rightful 
place in the dwelling of Christ's vicar ; but they might come 
into life on the profane walls of some rich man's house. And 
the artist, who already saw these superb figures called into 
life on the bare walls, awakened from their long sleep, ever 
young, ever triumpliant, ever immortal, and worthy of man's 
admiration, was not likely to refuse the opportunity he sought, 
and which at last was ofiered him. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE TRIUMPH OF GALATEA. 



I. 



E first among the paintings executed by Raphael 
in Agoatino Chigi's villa was the celebrated 
fresco called ITie, THumph of Galatea; it is 
in the large hall on the ground-floor. The 
fresco bears no date ; but this date can be 
traced, thanks to a letter written by Raphael himself to his 
friend Balthazar Caatiglione. This letter has often been repro- 
duced; but it has such an important bearing on the present 
work, and shows the artist's nature to such advantage, that 
no excuse is needed for quoting it once more. It runs thus : — 

"Mt Lord Coont — I have made various drawings for the subjects pro- 
posed \>y your lordship, and all those who have seen them are pleased, if all 
are not mere flatterers; but my own judgment cannot be satisfied, unless 
you also are satisfied. I send tliem to you. Your lordship will kindly 
choose among them, should any be worthy of your choice, 

" Our Holy Father, wishing to do me honour, has laid a heavy burden 
on my shoulders — the direction of the building of St. Peter, 1 hope that I 
may not snccumb under the weighty task, especially as the model I have made 
pleases his Holiness, and is praised by many men of taste ; but my ambition 
goes yet farther ; I dream of finding once more the character of the antique 
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monuments, and my enterprise may be like the flight of Icarus. Vitruvius 
throws a good deal of light on the subject, but not as much as I need. 

" As to Galatea, I should consider myself a great master were I able to 
express with my brush half the things your lordship writes on that score. 
But in all you say I recognise the love you bear me ; furthermore, in order 
to paint a really beautiful woman I should wish to see several, I should wish 
also to have your lordship by me to make choice of the best But as there 
is a scarcity both of good judges and of beautiful women, I make use of a 
certain idea which haunts me. I do not know whether that idea has any 
artistic excellence, but all my efforts tend toward that end. — I commend 
myself to your lordship, 

"Raphael Sanzio.* 

" From Rimer 

Bramante died in March 1514, shortly after Leo X. took 
possession of the Papal chair. It was, therefore, the successor 
of Julius II. who laid this heavy weight on the shoulders of 
Raphael, according to his own expression, beneath which he 
feared to faint, the direction of the building of Saint Peter's. 
We see that he had already made drawings and submitted 
his plans. All this must have taken several weeks, or even 

» HERE IS THE TEXT OF THE LETTER, 

" SiONOR CoNTE — Ho fatto disegni in piu manière sopra 1' invenzioni di V. S. e aoddis- 
faccio a tutti, se tutti non mi sono adulatori ; ma non soddisfaccio al mio giudicio, perché 
temo di non soddisfare al vostro. Ve gli mando. Vossignoria faccia eletto d' alcuno, se 
alcuno sarà da lei estimato degno. Nostro signore con 1* onorarmi, mi ha messo nu gran 
|)e80 sopra le spalle. Questo è la cura délia fabrica di S. Pietro. Sf)ero bene di non cadervici 
sotto ; e tanto più, quanto il modello ch' io ne ho fatto place a Sua Santita, ed è lodato da 
molti belli ingegni ; ma io mi levo col pensiero pià alto. Vorrei trovar le belle forme 
degli edifizi antichi, non so se il volo sarà d' Icaro. Me ni porge una gran luce Yitruvio, 
ma non tanto che basti. 

*' Delia Oalatea mi terrei un gran maestro, se vi fossero la meta délie tante cose che 
V. S. mi scrive : ma nelle sue parole riconosco 1' amore che mi porta e le dico che per 
dipingere una bella mi bisognerà veder più belle, cou questa condizioue che V. S. si 
troyasse meco a fare scelta del meglio. Ma essendo carestia e di buoni giudici e di belle 
donne, io mi servo di certa idea che mi yiene alla meute. Se questa ha in se alcuna 
eccellenza di arte, io non so, ben m' affatico d' averla. — V. S. mi commandi, 

'^ Raffaello Sanzio. 
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months. New duties are those which we are bound not to 
neglect, and Raphael could not resist telling his illustrious 
friend that, even though his ambition was to do still better, 
the plans proposed by him had satisfied His Holiness, and been 
praised by competent judges. 

This fixes the date of Raphael's letter. We cannot be far 
wrong in ascribing it to the spring or summer of 1514. 

The letter also shows us that Raphael had already sent to 
Balthazar Castiglione the drawing of his Galatea^ and that 
Castiglione was delighted with it. The first composition, there- 
fore, was made before the death of Bramante, at latest in 
January or February 1514. But it is evident that at the date 
of his letter the fresco was not executed, and indeed the large 
cartoon was not finished. Raphael's letter is that of a man 
absorbed by his work, who seeks and is not yet satisfied. He 
is in quest of ideal beauty ; in the dearth of good counsels and 
of perfect models he evoked the memory of pure forms which, 
here or there, he may have admired. The first sketch of the 
Galatea may have been made in the early part of 1514, but 
the fresco could scarcely have been executed before the end of 
that same year. When we think of the amount of work by 
which Raphael was overwhelmed, to which the caprice of a new 
Pope ever added, it seems evident that he could not at once 
command the time necessary to undertake the fresco. It is 
certain that when the work was once begun it was rapidly 
finished. Fresco- painting, it is well known, has to be quickly 
executed on newly-laid plaster. M. Muntz was able, thanks to 
a close examination, to distinguish the marks of each day's task, 
and has proved that the Galatea, such as we now admire it, was 
entirely painted within seventeen days. This inspired artist 
was also an indefatigable workman ! 
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And now that we have fixed the date of the work, what 
was this subject of Galatea on which Eaphael was going to 
bestow eternal youth? An old theme, and not among the 
most illustrious of the Grecian myths. 

The day when the Aryan race, in that migration which 
carried it toward the West, and by which it was impelled to 
move from the centre of Asia towards Europe, reached the 
extremity of Asia Minor, a new aspect of nature was revealed 
to these men. 

The natural tendency of the race from the very first had 
been to see in physical phenomena, in the powers of nature, 
now terrible, now beneficent, but always beyond the control of 
man's will, the intervention of superior beings, some good, 
some wicked, ever warring with each other. Above humanity, 
to explain the spectacle of the world, it had placed the gods. 

Among all the natural phenomena, one had particularly 
impressed the race ; the convulsions of nature, storms, tempests, 
which terrify even the animals, the black clouds which hide 
the face of the sun, the blinding flashes of lightning, the 
terrible rolling of the thunder, the sheets of rain falling from 
the sky. Such a storm soon appeared to them as the terrific 
duel between the power of light and the power of darkness ; 
between the good and evil spirits, a duel in which the victory 
finally remained with the spirit of light, of goodness. All 
primitive mythology is contained in that idea. The god of 
light may change his name, be called Zeus or Jupiter instead 
of Indra; he remains the sovereign god, the wielder of the 
thunderbolt. 
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Storms are the grandest sight presented to inland nations. 
When the Aryans reached the confines of Asia they saw another 
sight, new and equally grand, the sea ; the sea which stopped 
them on their way, an apparently insurmountable obstacle ; yet 
the islands visible beyond the waves, rich, green, happy, form- 
ing a girdle of beauty to Ionia, seemed to invite them to cross 
the waters. The young imagination of the race, ever fresh and 
full of life, personified the sea as it had given forms to the 
heaven and the earth. The innumerable gods of the sea 
sprang into life, and delighted those whose imagination had 
created them. 

The influence which this revelation of the sea exercised on 
Grecian mythology has not perhaps been sufiiciently defined. 
The East brought forth monstrous and misshapen gods ; the 
gods of Greece were serene, full of immortal youth and beauty. 
The Ionian sea made them such. 

Storms only are terrible and full of menaces ; the sea is inex- 
pressibly beautiful and harmonious. Not the sea of the North, 
not the cold ocean with its pale green waters, its mournful or 
roaring waves, ever angered, breaking against the white clifis, 
the sea full of danger and terror, the enemy of man who is the 
prey of tempests, such is the Northern sea which inspires sombre 
legends to the sailors who plough its rough waves. The blue 
waters of the Archipelago are very difierent. It has at times 
terrible fits of anger, fatal to those who trust their lives to its 
waves ; the gods of the sea are always somewhat unstable and 
treacherous. But storms are rare on the Ionian sea. It is more 
often calm and unruffled. With a sound as of kisses it caresses 
lovingly the sandy beach ; it is a joyous sea alive with the cry 
of the seagulls, and the playground of dolphins. It is the sea 
friendly to man, carrying lightly the gliding barks pushed for- 
ward by a gentle breeze ; it is above all things beautiful to look 

K 
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upon, marvellous in colour as liquid sapphires ; transparent and 
clear, wherein the sky is mirrored, and the trees of the shore 
are pictured; an incomparable enchantress attracting and re- 
taining, calling forth happy dreams, cradling man with her 
gentle motion, delighting him with her soft murmured song, 
revealing to him beauty, teaching him perfect harmony. The 
imagination of the Greeks peopled the Ionian sea with beau- 
tiful gods and goddesses; they fancied them as walking on 
the white crested waves escorted by tritons drawn by joyous 
dolphins. 

Thus from the blue waves arose Aphrodite, braiding her 
long hair, ready to take possession of the world ; thus appeared 
by the side of old Nereus, Poseidon, master of the sea, soon to 
be called the brother of Zeus, and Amphitryte, his mate, and 
Polemon, and Proteus, and around about them a crowd of 
beautiful Nereids. 

In the days of Homer, Galatea was as yet merely one of the 
numerous Nereids, daughters of Nereus and Doris, one of 
the most beautiful among the sisters, Galatea, white as milk 
as the name implies, the most illustrious, or, as we should say, 
in our modem language, the triumphant Galatea, ^AyaKXetrtf 

TaKdreia. 

Several centuries elapsed before the poets busied themselves 
once more with Galatea. The Sicilian poet Theocritus drew 
her from among the crowd of Nereids in his Idyls ; she has left 
the Ionian sea for the Sicilian waters; she has her legend. 
She is loved by the Cyclops Polyphemus. 

Theocritus speaks twice of this legend, in the sixth and 
eleventh Idyl. 

In the eleventh, the Cyclops loves but in vain ; he carries in 
his heart, in his " liver " — so speaks the Sicilian poet — the deep 
wound inflicted by Venus. Seated on a rock by the sea he 
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sings his sorrowful love, accompanying his voice on the syrinx, 
trying to soften the heart of the haughty beauty, trying at 
least to console himself with sweet sounds. Galatea is whiter 
than curdled milk, more gentle than a lamb, more bitter to 
him than verjuice. She took from him his very soul that day 
when, in company with his mother, she wandered on the 
mountain-side picking hyacinths ; he was their guide. Why 
does she disdain him ? Because he has but one eye, because 
his eyebrow stretches across his forehead from temple to 
temple, because his skin is hairy ! But he possesses number- 
less sheep, many cheeses on his shelves, a cavern warm in 
winter, cool in summer. To please Galatea he caught in the 
woods eleven milch-goats, and on the mountain-side four young 
bears. Will not these proofs of his love soften her heart ? And 
by turn he pours forth his laments, he implores, he threatens too I 
He wishes he could swim, for then he would pursue Galatea 
among the waves. He is angry to find himself powerless to 
free himself of this unrequited love. He tries to excite her 
jealousy. Galatea is not alone in this world, there are other and 
perhaps more beautiful Galateas. All maidens do not despise 
him, they seek on the contrary to attract his attention. All 
this Idyl is full of sincere and deep passion, full of melancholy, 
of tenderness, of charm. 

Mythologists have sought and found many profound ex- 
planations of this legend, the story of a Cyclops enamoured 
of the beautiful Nereid. Perhaps its best explanation is 
yet to be found in the human heart. The adoration of 
Polyphemus for Galatea is the eternal and sorrowful tale of 
imrequited love. Ugliness does not prevent the heart from 
beating, nor the eye from being fascinated by the revelation of 
beauty. Polyphemus loves Galatea, as later Quasimodo the 
deformed loves Esmeralda ; but beauty turns from ugliness ; 
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Esmeralda loves not Quasimodo, but that most unworthy 
coxcomb Phœbus ; if Galatea loves, she will not choose Poly- 
phemus, she shrinks with loathing from the monster. 

The subject of the sixth Idyl differs slightly from that of 
the eleventh. Nothing proves that the Cyclops' love has 
touched Galatea. But she is coquettish, both as a woman and 
as a daughter of the waves. She does not care for him^ but she 
will not allow him to forget her. Some one questions Poly- 
phemus. Did he not see Galatea, while he was playing on 
the syrinx, throw an apple in the midst of his flock ? Did he 
not see her again throw a second apple to his dog that ran 
barking towards the sea while, graceful and airy, she glided 
near the shore ? And Polyphemus replies : " Yes, certainly, he 
has seen and understood her coquetries without seeming to 
see them. He still adores her, and for her would give up life, 
would give up his one eye, all his joy ; but he has learnt to 
know her ; she flies from those who seek her, she seeks those 
who disdain her. Once he looked at his reflected image in 
the calm waters and did not find that he was ugly. He will 
some day force Galatea by his pretended indifference to come 
to him ! '' This is no longer the sorrowful complaint of unre- 
quited love. It is the eternal and smiling comedy of man and 
w^oman, old as the world and ever young. 

There is nothing further in Theocritus. But the Sicilian 
legend of the love story has a bloody ending. Galatea, even 
in her provocations, merely plays with the Cyclops ; her lover 
is the handsome Acis. Polyphemus surprises the couple, and 
his despised love changes to fury ; the wild beast that had been 
tamed for a moment, awakes in him ; he seizes a huge stone in 
his mighty hands and hurls it down upon the lovers. Galatea 
is immortal, and against her he is powerless ; but Acis has not 
had time to fly, and crushed beneath the rock his blood reddens 
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the sea. All that his divine mistress can obtain is that he may 
be changed into a river which bears his name. Such was the 
final legend in the days of Augustus, when Ovid, that clever 
versifier and overrated poet, placed the story in his Mela- 
morpTwses. Lucian, under Antoninus, took the loves of 
Galatea as the subject of one of the dialogues in which he 
displays his wit.^ 

The legend of Galatea was a favourite subject in the art 
of the Graeco-Roman period. It has been found represented 
on the walls of the houses of Pompeii, of Herculaneum, 
of Stabiae; it has been discovered more recently in that 
pretty house on the Palatine, called the House of Livia. The 
subject was admirably suited to the taste of a refined and 
elegant age, which had lost all feeling for the deeper sentiment 
of antique poetry and of religious myths. The sea and the sky 
in the midst of rocks, the beautiful Galatea playing on the 
waters ; and by way of contrast the hideous and hairy Cyclops ; 
the coquetry of the Nereid, and the fury of the monster. There 
could be no better theme for a genre picture. Nothing could 
be more charming to the dilettanti, who, caring no longer for 
heroism, only demanded beauty of form. Galatea, Acis, Poly- 
phemus, inspired many artists, among the most celebrated of 
the day. 

It has long been a question with many whether the rhetor- 
ician Philostratus described in the gallery of a Neapolitan 
amateur a real or imaginary gallery. For an imaginary 
gallery the descriptions have a singularly precise and realistic 
character. In this gallery is a Galatea, and the following 
passage is too important to be omitted here : — 

" These reapers and these gatherers of grapes whom you 
see, my child, neither sowed nor planted : the soil, without 

^ Dialogues of the Maritime Gods: First Dialogue. 
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effort on their part, produced both vines and harvests. These 
men are Cyclops, and, I know not why, the poets tell us that 
for them the earth is fertUe without any culture. They are 
shepherds, and theii* jBocks give them milk and food. They 
have neither public places wherein they may assemble to dis- 
cuss the affairs of their country, nor have they houses ; they 
live in mountain caves. We will leave all others aside and 
consider one among them only, the most savage of all, Poly- 
phemus, son of Poseidon; one huge eyebrow, like a drawn 
bow, is seen above his one eye ; his broad thick nose nearly 
touches his upper lip. Such is this monster who devours 
men, like a ferocious lion ; but just now he has no thought of 
his bloody repasts, he wishes to appear neither voracious nor 
odious; for he loves Galatea, and from the mountain-top he 
admires her, as she plays among the sea waves. He holds his 
syrinx, and, motionless, he sings after the fashion of shepherds, 
proclaiming that Galatea is white and beautiful, sweeter than 
the juice of grapes, that for Galatea he brings up fawns and 
young bears. He sings thus in the shade of the ilex, and while 
he sings, knows not what becomes of his flocks, nor where they 
graze, nor if the earth itself exists. The painter represents him 
as terrible and savage ; he shakes his thick hair, straight as the 
needles of the pine ; his voracious jaws show long sharp teeth ; 
his breast, his whole body, his arms to the very nails, are 
covered with hairs. He seeks to express the tenderness of his 
passion, but his look is that of a wild beast, still savage and 
cunning, even while it yields to necessity. Galatea plays with 
noble dignity among the waves, guiding the four dolphins 
attached to her chariot, and which are united in feeling as 
well as by the same yoke ; they are led by the daughters of 
Triton, the handmaids of Galatea, who thus prevent all rebellion 
on their part. Above her head floats in the gentle wind a 
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drapery of some Ught tissue, deep red in colour, which shades 
her, serves as sail to the chariot, colours her forehead and her 
head with a charming reflection, less charming, however, than 
the bloom of her cheeks. Her hair does not float in the 
zephyr, heavy as it is with water. The right elbow is slightly 
raised, and the arm, exquisitely white, is bent so that the 
fingers rest upon Galatea's delicate shoulder. The arms are 
gracefully rounded, the breasts are firm, the knee itself has its 
beauty. The foot, of a delicacy which agrees with the beauty 
of her whole person, touches the sea as though it served to 
guide the chariot. The eyes are wonderful ; they seem to look 
far, very fax, as though they saw even to the utmost Umit of 
the waves." ^ 



III. 



Such was the subject furnished to Raphael by antiquity. 

The works of Theocritus had been printed for the first time 
at Milan in 1480. Ovid was first published at Bologna and 
Rome in 1471; in 1502 the Aldi of Venice had brought out 
another edition. The manuscripts of Lucian, produced in 
1415 by the Sicilian Aurispa, had been printed in 1496. 
As to Philostratus, he appeared in 1 5 1 7 ; at that date the 
fresco of Galatea was completed ; but it is more than probable 
that his works were known to scholars like Politian, Bembo, 
and Sadolet; the resemblance that exists between Raphael's 
work and the description of Philostratus leaves no doubt on 
the subject. Raphael could not have seen the ancient paintings 
representing Galatea; but his friends, versed in Latin and 
Greek, translated for his benefit Theocritus, Lucian, and Philo- 

* Description of a Picture Gallery , by Fhilostratus, Book II. chap, xviii. The Cyclops. 
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stratus, as well as Ovid ; they urged him, we may feel sure, to 
illustrate this subject on the walls of the Farnesina. 

But it was Raphael's mamier of treating the subject which 
made his fame undying. The ancient poets and painters, who 
belonged to a period where the real meaning of the glorious 
myths of Greece had almost disappeared, had seen in the 
legend a mere theme for graceful and delicate genre painting, an 
occasion of displaying their ingenious and subtle fancies, while 
Raphael saw in it a grand subject worthy of the highest in- 
spiration. Since the excavations have brought to light many 
long-buried Galateas, we have been able to see how far superior 
Raphael was to the Campanian painters. This son of Italy 
and of the Renaissance entered into the sentiment of the 
ancient mythology far more fully than did the painters of 
the Graeco-Roman period. Not they, but he was the true son, 
the legitimate heir of Greece. His meditative and earnest 
nature, whose great passion was love of the beautiful, entered 
into direct and intimate communion with the genius of 
antiquity. 

As the thought of Galatea took possession of his imagination 
the subject grew, it became more and more noble and grand. 
From this theme, which had so far inspired merely decorative 
paintings, he drew a work serenely grand, belonging to the 
highest form of art. He allowed himself to be influenced 
neither by the rather affected grace of Theocritus, the declama- 
tory style of Ovid, nor the wit of Lucian. With him Galatea 
ascends to the heroic days of Greece; he seems to illustrate 
neither Theocritus nor Ovid ; he does not draw his inspiration 
from Philostratus, but from the great Homer himself. As we 
compare the Galatea of the Farnesina with the frescoes executed 
later in the Farnese Palace by that marvellous decorator 
called Annibale Carracci, we then understand the inspira- 
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tion of Raphael, and how deep, how noble, was his artistic 
emotion. 

On a beautiful spring afternoon, when the sea is calm and 
blue under the radiant sunshine and cloudless sky, Galatea 
glides on the waters of which she is the queen. A large shell 
serves as her chariot, and gay dolphins draw her along. She is 
standing, and holds the reins loosely in her hand ; leaning on 
one foot, young and erect, her eyes turned toward the heavens, 
she glides lightly over the waves that gently break at her feet. 
The Cyclops who loves her is, doubtless, seated on some rocky 
height, absorbed in the contemplation of this radiant vision. 
But she does not seem to know it. She is the spirit of beauty 
that passes, feeling her own supreme beauty ; she is the radiant 
and triumphant splendour, the revealed ideal, seen a moment 
and adored of mortals. A crimson drapery half envelops her, 
now revealing, now veiling the dazzling form of her vigorous 
youth and statuesque purity. A light breeze plays with her 
mantle, and with her fair, unbraided, and l|owing hair. 

Is she simply Galatea, the Nereid, and not rather Amphi- 
tryte herself. Queen of the Nereids ? She seems to me rather 
Aphrodite, daughter of the sea, descended from Olympus, to 
glide for an hour on the waves which gave her birth. She 
is surely a queen traversing her empire ; an immortal goddess 
whose dwelling-place is in Olympus. Eound about her she 
scatters, she brings into life, youth, joy, love. At her feet an 
adorable Cupid, half reclining, cradled in a rose-coloured 
drapery, has caught the end of a rein which guides the 
dolphins ; laughingly he causes himself to be dragged along. 
Around, Tritons and Nereids play among the waves, and 
embrace each other. In the sky, where light silvery vapours 
arise, other Cupids, equally adorable, fly here and there ; 
joyously they dr-aw their bows, and their arrows cut the air. 

L 
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Well-intentioned critics have sought to discover in this 
painting a mystical hymn in honour of Christian spiritualism. 
They oppose Galatea to the Nereids, who yield to voluptuous 
love; in Galatea's eyes they have seen sorrow. The real 
meaning of the Triumph of Galatea, according to them, is the 
victory of the soul over the senses, of spirit over matter ; the 
soul, purified by suflFering, aspires to heaven, its real country. 
This ingenious and pious explanation of his work would have 
surprised Raphael He most assuredly thought neither of 
spiritual philosophy nor of Christian mysteries as he composed 
his picture ; and the melancholy and sufiering of which the 
critics speak cannot be traced in this serene and superb Galatea. 
When he conceived this beautiful work Raphael was a mere 
pagan, a pagan such as Phidias or Praxiteles, and that was 
his glory. Galatea is a marvellous hymn sung by a great 
artist in honour of beauty, superb and radiant, of triumphant 
beauty, of the victorious Venus, of Venus Urania, from whom 
all that is force, and joy, and love comes to earth. As she 
appears, the air is soft, the breeze light, the sky pure, the sea 
calm ; all things here below celebrate her power, and smile as 
she passes; she shows herself, and her presence suflSces to 
bring forth happiness, fertility, and life. This is the ancient 
conception at once so powerful and chaste in its naturalism. 
And, if we wish for a commentary on Raphael's painting, we 
shall find it in the verses of one of the greatest ancient poets, 
in the triumphal song in honour of Venus, with which the 
poem of Lucretius opens. 

^neadum genitrix, hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus, cœli subter labentia signa 
Quae mare navigerum, quœ terras frugiferentes, 
Concélébras ; per te quoniam genus omne animantum 
Concipitur, visitque exortum lumina solis : 
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Te, dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila cœli, 
Adventumque tuum : tibi suaves dœdala tellus 
Summittit flores ; tibi rident œquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuso lumine cœlum. 

These admirable verses are recalled by Raphaers fresco; 
and no higher praise can be bestowed on the artist. He who, 
in the Dispute of the Holy Sacrament^ in his Virgins, 
had been impregnated with the spirit of Christianity; who 
was about to express the austere poetry of the Bible and 
the Acts of the Apostles in his cartoons for the Loggia and 
for the Vatican tapestries, took a legend of the Pagan 
decadence and elevated it to the poetry, the grandeur, 
the majesty of the antique conception. Lucretius or Virgil 
might have admired Galatea as we ourselves admire it. A 
contemporary of Pericles would have deemed it worthy to 
adorn a temple. Apelles would not have said to the painter : 
'* Thou hast made her rich, not having been able to make her 
beautiful." 



IV. 



We must be perfectly sincere, even with regard to the 
works we most admire; and, indeed, especially with regard 
to these. The Galatea is not above criticism. The com- 
position is incomparable, and gives, which is rare even in 
the works of genius, the impression of perfection itself; but 
this cannot be said of the execution. More than three 
centuries and a half have passed over the fresco, and it 
is certainly not now what it was to the contemporaries of 
Raphael. Here and there the plaster is cracked, or has fallen 
away. The left side of the picture has greatly suflFered; 
damp has done its work, the crimson drapery has in certain 
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places assumed horrible violet tints. The face, the shoulders, 
the breast of Galatea have endured the injuries of time ; some 
awkward restorer, doubtless, repainted the knee, which is very 
hard and unpleasant to the eye. Such is the inevitable fate of 
all painting ; it cannot endure. A thousand years hence, what 
vestiges of the Renaissance treasures will yet survive ? 

But time alone must not bear all the blame. The upper 
part of the Galatea is so harmonious, so full of power and 
charm, as to be above criticism ; not so the lower part, with 
the exception of the lovely child that plays at Galatea's feet, 
cradled in its rose-coloured drapery. What can be said of the 
two Nereids and the Tritons who carry them ? How ungraceful 
are the yellow drapery and the yellow bands in the hair of the 
Nereid to the left ! How ugly are the Tritons' fins and back, 
of a false and unpleasant green ! There is neither suppleness 
nor grace nor life in the women's figures ; the bust and face are 
of a hideous brass colour, which takes from them all beauty. 
The Tritons are even worse. Gingerbread and chocolate alone 
give one an idea of the dreadful chestnut hue which the 
painter has bestowed upon them. 

It is too convenient and too sweeping an assertion to say 
that time alone is responsible for the change of colour, nor 
would it be just to make his disciples bear the whole burden 
of Raphael's defects. It is true that Rossi, Giulio Romano, and 
others greatly helped their master in his works ; but to give 
them all the blame and Raphael all the praise is too partial 
criticism. No, Raphael himself is responsible; whether he 
was the author of the inferior work, or whether he merely 
approved the work of others, it little matters. He, doubtless, 
admitted these greens, these yellows, these browns, which we 
find in his works. 

And, indeed, green and yellow were fatal colours to him 
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during his whole career. We find the same glaring and inhar- 
monious greens in the Mass of Bolsena, in the Heliodorus, 
in the tapestry cartoons, the same violent yellows in these 
paintings and in the Sibyls della Pace. Raphael understood 
admirably the harmonies of white, of red, of black; but he 
was usually incapable of handling green and yellow ; we may 
add blue or violet. Something was wanting to his vision. 
And that something has been wanting to many an Italian 
besides, to many a Roman especially, in his day, in ours as well. 
Whosoever has loitered on the Pincio, while the band plays, 
may be convinced of the deplorable taste of Roman women for 
yellow, still more for green, which becomes them so ill. 



V. 



This first fresco of Galatea led to a demand for others. It 
was like the first chapter of a book, of which the author has left 
the other chapters unwritten. Next to the compartment on 
which Galatea shows herself to us in all her beauty, other com- 
partments seem to await pictures which were never painted. A 
contemporary was rash enough to think of continuing the series. 
Did Raphael, when he undertook the work, think of finishing 
it, and illustrating on the walls of the Famesina the whole 
story of Galatea ? To those who are familiar with the habits 
of Italian art this is scarcely doubtful ; we have, besides, the 
authority of Politian, which decides the question. 

And yet the project was not executed. We have not 
among Raphael's drawings a single sketch to show us how 
he proposed to treat the other parts of his subject. He had 
many works on hand while he was painting the Galatea^ and 
each day added, during the short years which yet were to be 
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vouchsafed to him, a new burden on his shoulders, to make use 
of his own expression. Perhaps the story of Psyche already 
attracted him, possessed him with a new enthusiasm. If this 
was the case we have nothing to regret. 

It is most likely that the subject of Galatea had given 
him all he required of it. With Psyche, as he understood 
her story, he was about to enter Oljnnpus itself, to live with 
the gods and goddesses, all harmonious and superb, types of 
human beauty and force, but all sons and daughters of the 
heavens. The legend of Galatea^ even as he had seen it, did 
not offer any such development. Three personages only took 
part in it : Galatea, Acis, and the Cyclops. Doubtless, had he 
chosen, Raphael might have made an admirable picture of 
Galatea and Acis. But the idea of painting Polyphemus with 
his one eye, his hairy body, his savage person, did not tempt 
him ; he shrank from the task. His instincts made him turn 
away from ugliness, from deformity. His imagination was at 
ease only among forms of beauty and elegance. 

He had turned at once to the vision of Galatea, and had 
been fascinated by her triumphant beauty; he had seen her 
arise before him as he had Ustened to the description of 
Philostratus ; she had appeared to him still more clearly in the 
verses of Theocritus : " Fair Galatea glides lightly on the limpid 
waves, which die on the shore, gently murmuring." That vision 
he had brought into life ; he asked for nothing more. The 
legend had given him its very essence. The rest mattered 
little either to him or to us. Let us leave to their fate poor 
Acis and Polyphemus. Raphael did well to have thought of 
Galatea only. That which he had to tell he had already 
told. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE STOKY OF PSYCHE. 



I. 



E must go down very far in ancient literature 

to find the name and the adventurea of Psyche. 

Âpuleiua, a writer of the Antonine period, in 

his curious and somewhat strange book, the 

Metamorphoses, tells this marvellous story, and 

he gives it rather as a fairy tale than as a religious legend. An 

old woman, half crazy, half tipsy, in order to console a young 

girl ravished by brigands on her wedding day, tells this tale of 

another maiden's sorrows and troubles. The writer himself, 

changed into an ass for the occasion, hears the story, and 

regrets having no tablets or stylet in order to give an exact 

account of the pretty fable. 

This is the substance of the old woman's narration. It begins 
like all fairy tales : " There was once upon a time a king and 
a queen. . ." This king and this queen had three beautiful daugh- 
ters ; but Psyche, the youngest of the sisters, was by far the 
most beautiful. Never had so marvellous a creature been seen 
upon earth. Men came from all countries to admire her ; but 
such was this beauty's perfection, that she inspired admiration 
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rather than love. In her honour the temples of Venus were 
deserted ; but her elder sisters married kings, and no one dared 
to claim her hand. Psyche mourned greatly over the fatal gift 
bestowed upon her. 

Venus, whose temples were deserted, furious that a mortal 
maiden should thus insult her immortal glory, calls upon her 
son to chastise this audacious young girl ; she orders him to 
wound her with his arrows, to cause her to love the most 
hideous among men, the most repugnant, the most horrible to 
look upon. 

Cupid sees Psyche, but not to hate her. Instead of aveng- 
ing his mother's wrongs, he determines to have her as his wife. 
The parents consult the oracle, who declares that Psyche is not 
destined to a mortal spouse, but to a monster, a terrible god, 
feared even by Jupiter, even by the infernal powers. Psyche 
must be led to the summit of a rocky mountain, accompanied 
by mourners as though it were her funeral. There must she 
be abandoned, left to him whose prey she is. 

The poor child is abandoned to her fate, resigned and sad, 
expecting to be devoured by some terrible dragon. While 
waiting for this dreadful death, she feels that she is being gently 
borne aloft ; Zephyr lifts her and carries her to the gates of an 
enchanted palace, whose doors open wide at her approach. 
In these sumptuous halls are assembled all the wonders of 
art and the splendours of wealth ; she walks as in a dream, 
among the magnificence which is hers. Invisible handmaids 
serve her ; a table loaded with an exquisite repast rises before 
her ; hidden musicians, invisible singers, delight her ears. As 
soon as she rests upon her couch, as soon as aU light has died 
away, a mysterious spouse takes his place by her side ; but when 
she awakes in the dawn and seeks for him she feared, and 
whom already she loves, she finds him not ; he has vanished. 
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Each night he comes to her, every morning finds him gone. 
Psyche adores this strange lover, and soon bears within her the 
child of their loves. She longs to see the face of her spouse ; 
but he predicts the most frightful misfortunes if ever she yields 
to her fatal curiosity. 

In the meantime, her sisters, who have always been jealous 
of her surpassing beauty, climb to the mountain -top so as to 
assure themselves of her death. Psyche hears their calls, she 
asks her lord's permission to see them ; he warns her against 
this fancy, but she insists, and he yields. Zephyr is ordered to 
transport them to the enchanted palace. They see her happi- 
ness, and receive her splendid presents ; but this only increases 
their jealous fury, and they swear to destroy the happiness of 
their fortunate sister. When they question Psyche as to 
her husband, the answers are not satisfactory. Finally, they 
discover the truth ; she has never seen him. Ah ! then it is 
certain that he must be a dreadful monster, awaiting only 
the birth of the child to devour h^r. She must forestall him, 
take a dagger, and stab him in his sleep. 

Psyche, in spite of the reiterated warnings of her husband, 
yields to these fatal suggestions. The following night while 
he slept she arises, lights a lamp, seizes a dagger ; she looks 
upon the monster, and her weapon slips from her hand. Her 
lover is Cupid himself, the youngest, the most beautiful of the 
gods, the most worthy of love 1 this then is the monster with 
whom she was threatened ! She remains absorbed in ecstatic 
admiration. But a drop of scalding oil has fallen from the 
lamp upon the sleeping god. Cupid awakes. 

Psyche's happiness is at an end ; a moment's imprudent 
curiosity has destroyed it for ever. Cupid flies from her, 
uttering maledictions ; in vain she strives to retain him. The 
fatality is accomplished ; she is doomed never to see her lover 

M 
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more. Psyche, abandoned, has only to die. She throws herself 
into the river that flows hard by ; but the river will not have 
her and lifts her on to the bank. As to her wicked sisters, 
their punishment is immediate. Zephyr sweeps them away 
at the moment when they hoped to see their young sister's 
disgrace, and dashes them down a dreadful precipice, where 
they meet death. 

Meanwhile, Venus has learned her son's treachery, and her 
fury is redoubled. She imprisons Cupid, and hastens to tell 
her story to the great goddesses, Juno and Ceres. She goes 
to Jupiter himself, calling for vengeance. Mercury flies down 
to the earth, proclaiming that Venus claims her fugitive slave 
Psyche; he forbids all mortals to grant her the least aid or 
protection. Unhappy Psyche wanders here and there, mourning 
greatly. She implores the pity of Ceres and Juno, prostrating 
herself before their altars ; but Juno and Ceres cannot or will 
not help her. There is but one thing left to do ; she will yield 
herself up to the goddess who persecutes her, with the hope of 
pacifying her wrath. Venus is not, however, disarmed by this 
submission, and receives her enemy with insults. 

Then begins for Psyche a series of trials imposed by Venus, 
who hopes each time to see her succumb. Each time, in fact, 
Psyche is in despair, but a friendly spirit watches over her and 
saves her. First of all, she is ordered to separate each kind 
in an immense heap of diflferent grains. The ant came with 
her sisters, and before the end of the day the task was 
accomplished. Then she was ordered to pluck wool from a 
flock of mad sheep. A reed whispers to Psyche ; she has but 
to wait. The flock passes by the prickly hedges, leaving behind 
tufts of wool; she can, later, gather these from the thorny 
hedge. Once more her task is accomplished. In her next 
trial she was commanded to fill a vase with the water which 
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falls into the Styx from a high and slippery rock guarded by 
horrible dragons. The eagle, Jupiter's bird, came to her aid ; 
he it was that filled the vase and brought it to her. A last 
and most formidable trial succeeded. Psyche was ordered to 
descend to Tartarus and ask Proserpine to give her the casket 
filled with the secret of eternal beauty. The poor child sought 
to end her troubles by throwing herself from a high tower ; 
but the tower spoke to her, instructing her as to the means of 
crossing and re-crossing the Styx, and of escaping all the dangers 
which await her from the monsters of Tartarus, and from the 
snares which would be laid for her. Psyche went down to 
Tartarus and returned with the divine casket. But curiosity, 
which already had been fatal to her, threatened to be fatal once 
more. She yielded to the temptation of opening the precious 
box, in order to take for herself some portion of the charm it 
contained. The contents of the casket vanished in thin air, 
and Psyche was overcome by sleep. Her destruction seemed 
inevitable. But Cupid, at last freed from his prison, had not 
ceased to love her, and saw her danger. He caused the essence 
of youth and beauty to return to the casket, and then awoke 
Psyche, who brought back to the discomfited Venus the 
present sent by Proserpine. 

Cupid did more. In his turn he went to Jupiter, to tell 
the story of his love and of Psyche's misfortunes. The king of 
gods could refuse him nothing. He bestowed immortality on 
Psyche, forced Venus to forgive the past, and to accept her as 
her son's wife. While Mercury went in search of Psyche, 
Jupiter convoked an assembly of the Olympian gods; the 
nuptial ceremony was celebrated by a magnificent banquet. 
Cupid and Psyche reclined in the place of honour ; near them 
sate Jupiter and Juno ; then all the gods and goddesses accord- 
ing to their rank. Nectar flowed. Ganymede served Jupiter ; 
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Bacchus poured out wine to the other gods ; Vulcan was hard 
at work at the kitchen fires ; the Hours scattered flowers ; the 
Muses presided over the concert ; Apollo sang, accompanying 
himself on the zither ; Venus herself danced to sweet music ; 
and thus Psyche was at last united to Cupid, and a child was 
bom to them, whom men have called Pleasure. 



IL 



Such is the tale given us by Apuleitfe. But, long before 
the Carthaginian rhetorician adopted the story and gave it a 
literary form, it was popular among the people. It had been 
transmitted from generation to generation, changing now and 
again according to popular fancy. It had found a place among 
the religious legends — ^among those developed by philosophy and 
art. The tale was one which could satisfy the people's love of 
the wonderful, which could, at the same time, afford to the 
thoughtful a sjnnbol of the noblest moral teaching. 

The religion of the ancients, of the Greeks and Romans, 
differed from the modem conception of religion in the most 
important point ; it had no orthodoxy, no dogmas, no theologians. 
Or rather its theologians were poets, artists, philosophers. The 
Aryan religion was the work of man, who created divinity after 
his own image ; it was the work of popular imagination, excited 
by the marvels of nature, by the emotions of life. 

First of all came the poets. They gathered up the legends 
told by the old to the young, gave them a harmonious and 
beautiful form, bestowed upon them life and being ; they added 
their own fancies, and when those fancies were graceful, popular 
imagination adopted them. Other poets, after the first, added 
new fancies still ; and thus Olympus grew and was peopled. 
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The poets' fancies differed from each other, and were ever 
contradictory, but no one was astonished or scandalised ; each 
man accepted the legend which suited him. The Greeks cared 
but little whether all these legends were true, whether all 
the adventures, heroic, amorous, tragic, or comic, wherein the 
gods were mixed, really happened. The child who listens to a 
wonderful fairy tale is not quite sure whether the tale be true 
or not. He believes, he doubts ; but he is enchanted, excited, 
happy ; he asks for nothing more. 

After the poets came the artists. With their pencil, with 
marble or bronze, they gave life to the poets' dreams, and, 
in their turn, added to these fancies. It was through them 
that the gods became visible, and when, like Phidias with his 
Jupiter Olympus, they gave a character of grandeur and of 
divine majesty to their works, it was then said that they had 
added something to the religion of man. According to their 
fancy, without fear of being accused of impiety, they were able, 
in thB temples or under the city porticoes, to represent scenes 
in the lives of the gods which had much in common with 
the history of men, their loves, their battles, their terrible 
vengeances. 

Then came the philosophers, ever seeking to read the riddle 
of life ; to explain the origin of human suffering, of evil and 
injustice ; to discover whence man came, whither he goes ; the 
meaning of the contradictory desires and aspirations which 
torment and impel him from his birth to his death. With a 
few rare exceptions, there was no conflict between philosophy 
and religion. Popular religion, even though it was closely bound 
to the civic institutions, troubled in no way the audacious 
liberty of the philosophers. Philosophy, on the other hand, 
had no reason for warring with religion, which thus left it free 
to give its own interpretation to the legends. It made its 
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choice among these, adopting those that could serve as symbok 
of the new doctrines. Philosophers, in their turn, invented 
new myths. The Greek race was indeed a wonderful race ; 
child-like and full of manly strength ; by turns poet, artist, 
philosopher ; caring only for a form, if it permitted the imagi- 
nation to dream, the mind to reflect ; accepting no idea that 
could not be revealed to the eyes by some form of plastic 
beauty. 

Thus, according to the different ages, according to the in- 
tellectual or moral desires of each generation, according to the 
newly -awakened curiosity of each, Grecian mythology was 
insensibly transformed. From Orphism to Pythagorism, from 
Pythagorism to Platonism, from Platonism to Alexandrian 
mysticism, the movement still went on. For several centuries 
there were two religions, which existed side by side ; one the 
ofl&cial religion, composed mostly of formulas and traditions 
of the past, of myths and legends, the original meaning of 
which had been lost. The other, truly living, which did not 
attack the official religion, but which kept apart from it ; which 
had its own myths, young and full of life, its doctrines, its 
hopes, its moral precepts. The initiation took place there 
where the Mysteries were celebrated. Nearly all these myths 
came from Asia, the prolific mother of religious creeds. The 
young gods, Apollo, Dionysos, Adonis, replaced, little by little, 
the older gods, with the exception of Jupiter, who more than 
ever became the sovereign master of the world, wholly just, 
without failings, or, to call him by his real name, the only god. 
Yet a little while, and, under the protection of the Mysteries, 
the Grseco-Roman world will receive Isis and Osiris, the Egyptian 
gods ; the Syrian creeds ; Mithra, god of the Persians ; and, side 
by side with these, the object of an equally mysterious worship, 
the new god destined to triumph over all the others, to whom 
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the whole world will ere long submit, him who was crucified 
on Golgotha, the Jewish Messiah, the Son of the Father, who 
rose again three days after his death. 

Among the legends of Asia, that of Psyche was readily 
accepted. It had this advantage, that all, according to their 
taste, rustic or refined, poet, artist, or philosopher, could find 
in it what they sought. The people, both young and old, 
have always loved the marvellous, and this story belongs to 
the domain of the wonderful. The people have always cared 
for legends of love, and what love-story is more complete than 
this one, more dramatic and touching ? It is impossible not to 
be moved by the sorrows of Psyche, the innocent victim of 
her wicked sisters' jealousy, of the unjust hatred of Venus ; so 
cruelly persecuted, condemned to such dreadful trials, and yet 
ever gentle and resigned. Moreover, the tale ends happily. 
Psyche is at last rewarded ; she becomes immortal, she is 
united to her lover, she recovers her lost joys. The charm of 
the tale alone sufficed to make it popular. 

For those who care chiefly for the beauty of form, this tale 
supplies the most charming types of beauty. Psyche is 
the loveliest of earth's daughters, so lovely as to incur the 
jealousy of Venus herself. She is young as well as tran- 
scendently beautiful, beloved of Eros, the most triumphant 
and superb of gods. The union of Eros and Psyche is the 
union of youth to youth, it is the delicious ecstasy, the ex- 
quisite love of the seventeenth year, innocent and full of 
charm, the eternal smile of sky and earth in spring, the radiant 
poem of youth and love. It was thus that the Greek sculptor, 
doubtless a disciple of Praxiteles, who modelled that group of 
Eros and Psyche of which there is a copy in the Museum of 
the Capitol, understood his subject. This group is so full 
of charm, of voluptuous grace, of passion, that the Popes 
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ordered it to be, like the famous Capitoline Venus, placed in the 
secret museum. And, side by side with Psyche and Eros, in 
this same legend, we see Venus, Juno, Jupiter, and Mercury, 
all the gods of 01}Tnpus and of Tartarus. No wonder that 
artists of all ages were attracted by the story of Psyche, 
and that we see, sometimes painted upon walls, sometimes 
carved on gems, the sorrows and joys of Psyche, the eternal 
trials of love, which give both suffering and joy. Their fancy 
played with the subject; here we see Psyche, who enchains 
and torments the Loves so full of wilful grace ; there Psyche 
herself tortured by the Loves whose victim she is. 

Philosophers again found in this tale all sorts of inter- 
pretations. For some of them Psyche represented feminine 
curiosity. Curiosity was fatal to the Greek maiden, as it was 
fatal to Eve herself. Eros warns her, but she cannot resist her 
desire to see her mysterious lover, and at once he disappears ; 
in spite of this first misfortune, she yields once more to her 
fatal curiosity. Philosophers go yet farther. The Greek name 
Psyche signifies the soul, it signifies also butterfly or moth. 
In all ages the sense of a word has had great importance in the 
development and interpretation of myths. For the philosophers 
Psyche became the s}Tnbol of the soul ; she has wings ; Eros 
represents the longings which torment her, and cause her to 
shed many tears; but her sufferings are destined to end in 
happiness ; she shall find that which she seeks, and be united 
for ever to the object of her love. Since the days of Plato 
the Greek mind rested with delight in the belief of all-powerful 
love, the supreme master of the soul, which ever leads toward 
light and joy: Love, son of Poverty, showing to each that 
which he needs; impelling him irresistibly towards supreme 
happiness and supreme beauty. 

The myth was still further expanded. Since the days of 
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Orphism vague ideas of the fall of man and his final redemption 
were familiar to Hellenic thought. Philosophers found in these 
ideas the explanation of the contradictions of human nature, 
of its noble aspirations and sorrowful failures. Greek spiritual- 
ism gave a more definite form to these vague ideas by 
affirming the distinction between spirit and matter, God and 
the world, the soul and the body. The soul is immortal. It 
was originally united to the object of its love, the supreme 
good, but through some strange fatality it lost that perfect 
happiness, and consequently became imprisoned in a mortal 
body, reduced to suflfer, to endure temptation, to be degraded 
by this union with vile matter. Yet, even in its prison, the 
soul remembers and retains the image of the supreme good it 
once knew and possessed, which it aspires to possess once more, 
and it is supported by this aspiration. All that life can ofier 
in the way of happiness and pleasure fails to satisfy. Purified 
by sufierings and trials, it slowly rises toward the lost per- 
fection ; birth was the great evil, death becomes the redemp- 
tion of the soul, which, once more united to the beloved, fears 
no further separation. It has at last conquered a glorious 
immortality. 

The graceful story of Psyche seemed most fit to embody 
this mystical doctrine. Psyche represents the immortal soul, 
winged and airy; her first union with Eros, the primitive 
happiness of which her fatal curiosity deprived her. Her 
degradation, her bitter trials, picture man's life on earth 
while imprisoned in the body ; when the soul is in danger, the 
beloved, who does not will that it should perish, succours and 
raises it, and when at last, the trials ended, the delivered 
spirit rises to its true home in the abode of the gods, perfect 
and endless happiness awaits it ; the chains which bound it to 
matter are broken. So it was that the spirit of mysticism 
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gra^lually changed Eros, the spouse into whose arms Psyche eeJIs 
enraptured, into an immaterial ideal, the god who satisfies the 
'soul's longings, who gives perfect joy with perfect purity, in 
the eternal union of the soul with the object of its infinite 

This explains the general acceptance of the myth ; it 
satisficid alike popular imagination, the artists, mystics, and 
philosophers. Soon it became a sort of religious creed. 
Ai)uleius, who tells the tale, was certainly full of wit and 
rhetoric, anxious to please the learned ; but this scholar and 
this dilettante was also a philosopher and a mystic. In spite 
of certain light, not to say licentious' passages, the volume of 
the Metamorphoses has a moral, and even a religious object. 
It is a sort of long allegory, as it clearly appears from the last 
book. No bettor proof can be given of the chaotic state of 
minds and morals of the day than such a work which, in spite 
of its licentiousness, had a noble aim. The story of Psyche 
was not introduced in it merely as a graceful episode; the 
author meant his readers to break the bone and suck the 
marrow, which he deemed healthy and strengthening. 

It is not surprising that nascent Christianity should have 
willingly adopted the myth of Psyche. There were fanatic 
Christians who declared war against the Greek and Roman 
ginls, and who broke their statues. We can admire their 
l\oit)i8m, but it is not they who conquered the Pagan world ; 
the n?al conquerors were those who were gentle, politic, and 
sinoero, esiHHÙally the latter* These did not violently attack 
jH^pular beliefs nor the ideas of the learned* They sought 
rather to discover some common ground between these and the 
doctrine of Christ They sought to prove that Christ had come 
ou earth, not to destroy, but to complete and to purify. They 
placed their god on the altars of the old divinities; they 
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besought the people not to forget the sanctuaries ; they accepted 
without difl&culty the myths dear to all, maintaining, as others 
had done before them, the right to interpret those myths* 
according to the new belief. In this transition period the 
world scarcely knew whether it was Christian or Pagan. 
Christian and Pagan symbols were blended ; a new liquor filled, 
drop by drop, the ancient vessels. The legend of Psyche, as 
well as that of the Shepherd, whom Christians soon called the 
Good Shepherd, was one that made such a fusion more easy. 
The story of Psyche was dear to the popular imagination ; its 
gracious images fostered the hopes of immortality. Christianity 
adopted this legend ; the*image of Psyche is found on Christian 
tombs as well as on the burial-places of the Pagans. For in this 
legend Christians found the very foundation of their creed; 
the fall of man, his trials, his redemption, the happy immortality 
promised to those who believe in the Son, who are the elect of 
the Father. This winged butterfly, who, after having been a 
mere worm, after having slept motionless in the chrysalis, flies 
upward in its radiant beauty, is the image of the soul, con- 
demned to earthly labours, to the darkness of the tomb, which 
at last arises from the dead, purified and glorious, and enters into 
eternal life. Christians and Pagans could feel that they were 
brothers as they talked together of Psyche. Psyche and her 
story gently converted more than one Pagan to the Christian 
belief. Eros was the divine love, which called to himself the 
souls of men, and gave to them ineffable and eternal joys. At 
last Christianity triumphed ; other and purer symbols gradually 
efiaced those of Paganism. But the myth of Psyche, even 
after it had been set aside, remained one which never off'ended 
the new faith, which orthodoxy itself tolerated. 
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III. 



When, after the long night of the Middle Ages, came the 
dawn of the Italian Renaissance, when printing first put the 
books of antiquity into all hands, the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius were among the earliest works published. The first 
edition appeared in Rome in 1469 ; other editions soon followed 
—in 1488, 1493, and 1497. 

The work of the Carthaginian rhetorician was particularly 
fitted to become popular among the Italians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The heroic age was left behind ; this 
vehement race passed quickly through all the stages of 
intellectual development. The days of refinement had come ; 
decay was not far off. Sincere and enlightened Christians, 
filled at once with the precepts of the Gospel and w^ith Platonic 
philosophy, delighting in ancient literature and art, could not 
be in any way shocked by this legend of Psyche, so gracefully 
mystical, which spoke of the fall, redemption, and immortality. 
For the others, the greater number, the story alone sufiiced without 
any religious or philosophical interpretation. Love, not divine, 
but human or material even with all its delights, satisfied their 
longings, and was in itself a suflScient aim and recompense. 

Frenzied love of pleasure was the great weakness of Italy, 
the terrible malady by which it was ruined. The Renaissance 
was Epicurean in the modem sense of the word. The country's 
noble aspirations, its energy, were quickly worn out. Incessant 
civil wars, excesses of all sorts, which were the inevitable results 
of license and of tyranny, while they ruined the liberty, lowered 
the natures of the people, who then mostly adopted pleasure as 
the aim of existence. This state of mind greatly resembled 
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that which ancient Rome passed through during the period 
of the Empire; hence the great influence exercised by the 
literature of decadent Rome on the Italians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. These men read the Latins more 
easily than the Greeks, and had more in common with them. 
Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes, had but a slight influence on 
the Italian Renaissance; the contemporaries of Dante or of 
Rienzi would have understood them better. When printing 
was invented, the generation of Ariosto, of Aretino, was bom, 
or was not far ofi*. The greater number of readers were far 
more capable of appreciating the refined and delicately sensuous 
art of Theocritus, of Lucian, of Apuleius, than the serene 
majesty of Homer or the severe grandeur of Demosthenes. 
The decadence of the ancients found its echo in the decadence 
of Italy, and hastened its coming. 

That which attracted, which charmed the multitude in the 
story of Psyche was its romantic incidents, the graceful images 
it evoked. The beautiful maiden transported to an enchanted 
palace ; Psyche reposing by the side of Eros, or holding up her 
lamp in ecstasy at the sight of her lover ; then the flight of 
Eros; the images of Venus, Jupiter, Mercury; the choir of 
magnificent gods and goddesses ; later, the admission of Psyche 
to everlasting bliss, resting in the arms of her immortal lover, 
now her spouse. Scholars, courtiers, captains, nobles, dignitaries 
of the Church, financiers, men and women of that refined and 
elegant world, who all asked of life pleasure and luxury, were 
equally satisfied. 



IV. 



Here, again, the genius of Raphael reveals itself with its 
moral and intellectual elevation, with its true inspiration. 
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Once more, as with Galatea, the decadence of antiquity gave 
him his subject ; once more, with his admirable intuition of its 
true sentiment, he transports this subject to the noblest 
ages of Hellenic grandeur. We must regret that he who so 
grandly interpreted the Bible stories had not been called upon 
to illustrate Homer's Iliad 1 Or rather, we may say, that he in 
reality illustrated it, for the paintings of the Famesina repre- 
sent Olympus in all its sublimity. 

To understand Raphael's work we must speak of other 
modern artists and poets who have treated this same subject, 
and see how they interpreted it. 

All lovers of art are acquainted with the series of engravings 
which tell the story of Psyche, which were formerly ascribed 
to Marc- Antonio, but it is more probable that the real artist 
was one of his pupils. Some have pretended that Raphael 
himself composed these drawings ; but that supposition has 
been abandoned. In spite of many defects of composition and 
drawing, in spite of the ugliness of some among them, these 
engravings are curious and interesting. They faithfully repro- 
duce, scene by scene, the story as it was told by Apuleius ; 
the artist followed the narrator without adding, without sup- 
pressing, from the first episode to the last. This series might 
serve as model to our modem illustrators ; but the artist was 
content to be nothing more than an illustrator. In no instance 
does he rise above the level of genre and picturesque narrative, 
and when he attempts to do more he becomes theatrical. 

Giulio Romano, Raphael's pupil, who had helped his master 
in the Farnesina frescoes, took up later the same subject for 
his decoration of the T palace at Mantua ; but he treated it 
as genre painting. Psyches Toilet, much spoiled by the hand 
of time and the carelessness of man, is pretty and coquettish ; 
but one thing is absolutely wanting to the composition — 
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elevation. Psyche is a pretty and attractive girl, nothing 
more. 

The story of Psyche did not inspire writers more successfully 
than artists. La Fontaine himself merely saw in it the occasion 
for a long and light tale in verse and prose ; he treated it like 
an old French fabliau and dwelt principally on the love 
scenes. Though he says somewhere that he leaves his Fables 
for Psyche, it is the light and licentious writer of the Contes 
whom we here find, rather than the admirable author of the 
Fables^ whose place is marked among the greatest of French 
poets. 

The one writer who understood the grandeur of this story 
of Psyche was Molière. Just as La Fontaine had composed his 
Psyche, Molière thought of dramatizing the subject ; and it is 
more than probable that La Fontaine had something to do with 
this determination of the dramatic poet. Molière had a hard 
task ; he was bound to amuse the young king, victorious, fond 
of pleasure, magnificent in every way, and who ordered that 
nothing should be spared for his feasts and spectacles. New 
plays, decorations, ballets, inventions of all kinds, had to be 
produced in rapid succession, each more luxurious than the last. 
Had he been merely the profound observer of human nature, 
the serious and sincere painter of the passions and foibles of his 
day, the author of the Misanthrope^ of Tartuffe, of the Avare, 
would not long have retained the royal favour. Posterity, 
more even than his contemporaries, has rendered justice to his 
genius. But, fortunately for himself, Molière had other gifts 
besides the gifts of genius. He was an indefatigable and 
ingenious impresario ; he knew how to employ, so as to vary 
his master's pleasures, musicians, dancers, decorators, machinists, 
and among all these distractions he managed to pursue his 
great work, to write inmiortal comedies ; he even found 
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means of putting the mark of his genius on the hurriedly 
combined compositions which served as court spectacles. It is 
not to be wondered at if such labours exhausted him, and if 
ten years of such a life ended in his untimely death. 

The fable of Psyche was a beautiful subject for an opera, a 
spectacle destined to charm the eye. It was naturally divided 
into scenes and tableaux. Molière showed himself here, as 
elsewhere, a true dramatist ; he kept the subject a thoroughly 
literary one ; he did not allow the machinist, the decorator, the 
costume-maker to push the author on one side. . His Psyche can 
exist without their help; it remains a charming work, even 
when it is read at home. Pressed for time, Molière merely 
constructed the plan, and wrote the first act and a few other 
scenes. For the remaining part he asked the help of another 
poet ; but this poet was Pierre Corneille ; and old Corneille, 
inspired by the beauty of the subject, seemed to find on this 
occasion the same pen which had written the Cid and the 
Menteur, 

Molière treated the subject of Psyche from the dramatic 
point of view. He put on the stage Psyche's sisters ; brought 
into play their jealousy, their cruelty. He did not forget to 
show Psyche's delight as she entered the enchanted palace, the 
songs of love to which she listened, the transports of the 
invisible lover, the exquisite duet of youth and love ; Psyche's 
coquetry, her sorrows, her trials ; her journey to Tartarus with 
all its terrors ; finally, the heavenly recompense, so dearly 
bought. He knew how to touch the spectators as well as how 
to charm them. He avoided at once aflFected graces and forced 
wit ; his work possesses the charm of true poetry, in which a 
smile follows close upon tears. 

Molière can be praised in the same breath as Raphael ; one 
treated the subject as a dramatic poet, the other as a painter ; 
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both sought in it a high and noble inspiration ; one through 
sincere emotion, the other through the vision of beauty. 

This story of Psyche, so full of situations which lend them- 
selves to genre painting and nothing further, furnished Raphael 
with grand and noble images. He disdains the slighter and 
more graceful pictures, which the pen of Apuleius had already 
traced, and which seemed to invite the artist's pencil; his 
aim was higher. He does not give us the sisters of Psyche, 
her exposure on the mountain-top, nor her seizure by Zephyx, 
when she was borne to the palace of Love ; nor Psyche con- 
templating her divine lover before he awakes, nor her trials and 
misfortune, nor the punishment of her wicked sisters. All this, 
which might have tempted others, failed to interest him, and in 
the story of Psyche he seemed almost to forget Psyche herself. 
It is only in one of the later pictures of the series that we see 
her presenting the mysterious casket to Venus. The frescoes of 
the Famesina do not tell the story to one who is not already 
acquainted with it. 

And in reality Raphael's real subject is not Psyche, 
but Olympus; all the superb gods and goddesses of ancient 
Greece, resplendent with youth, and strength, and beauty, such 
as, for years past, his imagination had pictured them. He 
painted theni, he made them live anew in their serene majesty, 
in their triumphant splendour. The fable of Psyche is but a 
pretext for opening the diamond gates which shut out Olympus 
from mortal eyes. Nor does it appear to him as it appeared to 
the poets and other writers of the ancient decadence, as a 
subject for wit and mockery ; to him it appears grand and 
sublime, as it appeared to Homer, to Sophocles, to Phidias, 
to Praxiteles ; it is the abode of ideal beauty, of strength, of 
majesty. By an intuition of his genius a few antique marbles, 
some verses of the poets, were enough to make him understand 

o 
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thiH religion, dead and loHt for bo many centuries, but which 
ha^l br»en once full of life, capable of inspiring high and noble 
work». 

Many commentaries have been written on these frescoes of 
the Farnenina, as well as on the Dispute ^ the School of Athens^ 
the (Jalatea, and the Virgins. All sorts of mystical and 
religious meanings have been ascribed to Raphael Even in 
this story of Psyche, critics have sought arguments in favour 
of Kapliacîrs spiritualism and Christian piety. In truth, his 
vo(îation was not that of a philosopher, a doctor of theology ; 
ho was a great and sincere artist, and this was enough for him. 
Whether he found his subject in the Bible, in Christian legends, 
or the leg(UulH of antiquity, his only thought was to givç him- 
Hi'lf up to it, to express its grandeur, its poetry, its beauty. He 
found happiness in the joy of producing, in the serenity of 
his genius; he left the rest to commentators and makers of 
sy stems. I lis true religion, that which he saw in all symbols 
ancient or modern, was the eternal religion of Plato and Phidias, 
the worship of the beautiful, the adoration of the ideal. 



V. 



In onlor to enter fully into the intentions of Raphael, we 
nuist turn fmm a general view of the question in order to 
glanoo at his successive comjmsitions. 

The jHn*tieo of the Fiuiiosina offered the painter three sur- 
faces for dooomtion. Above, the vast rectangular space of the 
ceiling; on the ïddes, the spandrels of the arches above the 
pihu^toi^s, nuvl in the intervals K^tween the pilasters the arches 
wliich unite them. 

In the aivhos Raphael jvuntod numerous Loves c;uTvin£r the 
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attributes and weapons of the mighty gods, including the 
thunder of Jupiter. The compositions which refer to Psyche 
occupy the triangular spandrels of the vault and ceiling. 
There are ten of these ; two on each of the smaller sides of the 
rectangular portico, three on each of the larger sides. The 
ceiling is divided into two parts ; thus the decoration comprises 
twelve compositions. 

In order to trace the orderly development of the story, 
we must follow the ten lateral compositions, which all occupy 
a space, equal in extent, and of similar form, as the architecture 
demands. 

The first of these pictures shows us Venus and Cupid. All 
the beginning of the story told by Apuleius has been deliber- 
ately omitted by Kaphael ; did we not know that Psyche is his 
subject, nothing would help us to guess it. Venus, with an 
angry countenance, points out something to a beautiful youth 
who stands by her side; she demands vengeance on the 
insolent mortal, her earthly rival, for whose sake her altars 
are deserted. 

The second picture is Raphael's own, since the subject is 
not to be found in Apuleius. Cupid has seen Psyche, but 
the sight has not afiected him in the way which his mother 
desired; he who till now has inspired passions, instead of 
others, is now the victim ; he loves Psyche instead of hating 
her, and he implores the Graces to protect the mortal maid, 
and to adorn her with all their gifts. 

In the third picture we see Venus once more. Raphael 
passes over all the incidents of the love story. Psyche's curiosity 
and its dreadful efiects. Venus knows all, she vows to be 
avenged. She goes to her sister goddesses, Juno and Ceres, 
to ask them to help her in this vengeance. 

But the help of the goddesses is not enough ; she needs, 
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above all, the help of the greatest of all gods, of the master 
of heaven and earth, of Jupiter, her father. Standing in her 
chariot drawn by doves, crowned like a queen, we see her in 
the fourth picture ascending toward Olympus, superb and 
beautiful. 

The fifth composition shows her imploring Jupiter. She is 
no longer the haughty and triumphant goddess we have just 
seen; she humbly implores protection, and recounts her woe 
to the all-powerful god. Jupiter, seated on his throne, the eagle 
at his feet, listens with grave kindness. 

The pitiless request of Venus is granted. In the sixth 
fresco we see Mercury, who descends from heaven, cleaving the 
air in his rapid flight. He is to proclaim that none on earth 
shall shelter Psyche, the fugitive slave of Venus. 

Once more some scenes of the story, as it is told by 
Apuleius, are omitted. We do not see Psyche deliver herself 
up to the cruel goddess, nor the trials inflicted upon her, nor 
her descent into Tartarus. In the seventh composition we see 
Psyche for the first time the heroine of all these frescoes. 
Borne aloft by Cupids, she ascends slowly, carrying the casket 
or rather vase, which she was ordered to deliver to Venus, 
and which she so nearly lost. 

The eighth picture shows her kneeling by her terrible rival. 
Venus, busy with her toilet, scarcely looks at the suppliant by 
her side, who presents Proserpine's gift. Is it anger, is it 
astonishment which we see on the face of Venus ? 

Cupid in his turn goes to Jupiter. He tells his story of 
love and sufiering ; the master of Olympus, to whom Cupid has 
rendered many a service, is touched. Jupiter pardons, and pro- 
mises that Venus shall also pardon Psyche, and as proof of his 
goodwill he tenderly embraces his grandson. Such is the 
subject of the ninth composition. 



ârt^-': 
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In the tenth picture we again see Mercury, Jupiter smessenger. 
He is this time not the Mercury who leads souls to the abode 
of shadowy ghosts, but the messenger who bears Psyche aloft, to 
whom immortality has been granted. He bears her in his arms 
and rises with her ; she is to be introduced, happy and consoled, 
to the assembly of the gods, where her beloved awaits her, the 
heavenly lover whom she had thought she had lost for all eternity. 

The two large frescoes of the ceiling show us the end of the 
story, the triumph of Psyche. The artist here follows the 
narrator ; in the first picture Psyche introduced into Olympus 
is united by Jupiter to Cupid; in the second, the marriage 
feast takes place. 

The real subject of these paintings, as we have seen, is 
Olympus, with its glorious inhabitants, oflfering to the eyes of 
men an ideal conception of beauty, and strength, and harmony. 
If we seek for an interpretation of these admirable composi- 
tions, we shall not find that it consists in the glorification of 
spirit over matter, nor in the immortality promised to the 
elect in a glorious resurrection. The artist's thought was more 
Pagan ; it was man's eternal dream of felicity, another Canticle 
of canticles sung in honour of love, divine or human; the 
Sulamite united to the Beloved; love triumphing over all 
obstacles. Thus the ^tory of Psyche does not differ from that 
of Galatea. Galatea glorified sovereign beauty and sovereign 
love, source of all joy and of life itself; and once more the 
Story of Psyche proclaims the triumph of beauty and of love. 



VI. 



No one can weary of admiring the compositions of Psyche. 
When we think of the immense difiiculties imposed by the 
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character of the architecture, when we look at each space given 
to the painter, all equal as to size and shape, in the form of an 
inverted pyramid, we are astonished to see with what facility- 
Raphael overcame his difficulties. He seemed condemned to 
monotony, yet nothing can be more varied than these com- 
positions. This series is a model of decorative art. Executed 
so as to be seen from a certain distance, the details are 
sacrificed to the general efiect. While working at his Psyche, 
Eaphael was at the same tii][ie decorating the Loggie and 
Cardinal Bibiena's bath-room, which were intended to be closely 
examined, and these are fuU of ingenious fancies and graceful 
details. Here, on the contrary, such details would have been 
completely lost. The figures are colossal in order to produce 
the proper efi'ect on the spectator who looks at them from 
below; their proportion is in harmony with the architecture 
and dimensions of the hall. 

The two large paintings which coyer the ceiling are 
admirable compositions. They represent the assembly of the 
Oljrmpian gods, divided in two parts, to which Janus with 
his double face serves as the connecting link. The wedding of 
Psyche with its three fine groups of figures attracts and arrests 
observation without marring the harmonious efiect of the 
whole. The place of honour is given to Psyche and Cupid. 

Unfortunately the execution of these frescoes is not worthy 
of the beauty of the composition. Time is in a great measure 
answerable for this. Open air is injurious to frescoes, even 
under the Roman sky, and especially on the banks of the 
Tiber. In order to preserve the paintings at the Vatican, 
situated on the second floor, it was necessary to glaze the 
Loggia. Unfortunately the precaution was taken too late. The 
frescoes painted on the ground-floor of the Farnesina were much 
more exposed. During the eighteenth century the paintings 
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were menaced with complete ruin ; the plaster was crumbling 
away, and the frescoes were disappearing. The most celebrated 
among the painters of the day, Carlo Maratti, was called upon 
to save, as far as might be, the great master's work. The open 
porch was closed. It was necessary, in order to prevent the 
plaster from falling in every direction, to drive in more than 
two hundred nails, and it was not always possible to avoid 
touching the figures themselves. At this price only were the 
paintings saved from utter ruin. 

Nor was this all. The damp had eaten away the blue 
backgrounds, spoiled and mixed the different colours. Whole 
portions of the painting had disappeared. Carlo Maratti did 
what he could, but he was no colourist. The blue ground is of 
the crudest, most disagreeable tint possible. The effect of the 
green garlands spotted with fruit and flowers of every shade is 
anything but pleasant. The figures themselves, now pale and 
faded, now dark with red or chocolate tints, offend the eye, 
which has to become accustomed to these paintings before 
appreciating their real beauty. The two great paintings on 
the ceiling, which should have been the most luminous and 
pure in colour, naturally suffered even more than the other 
paintings from damp and from the restoration. Time has 
played strange tricks with the primitive painting and the 
more recent colours, mixing them, forming a medley of red, 
white, yellow, and green, singularly distressing to the eyes. 
Only a fine engraving or a good dra^ving can make one forget 
the unpleasing effect produced by the original. What would 
Raphael say could he but re-live for an hour and see what 
has become of liis Psyche f 

Yet time and Carlo Maratti are not alone responsible 
for this ; Raphael himaelf is not blameless. The happy and 
serene years of youth had passed from him. He was whirled 
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along by the strong wind of his own popularity. He had not 
even the time to ask himself whither he was going. When 
alone in his studio he became once more the true artist, 
conscientious and sure of himself, the ardent lover of perfection, 
of the highest ideal of art. But the peaceful life which might 
have allowed him to execute that which he conceived was 
lost for ever, he was never permitted to carry the works he 
undertook to the degree of perfection which he might have 
attained. 

For several years he had exceeded his powers of work. To 
his imperious master Julius II. had succeeded another master, 
more gracious and affable, but still more exacting. Julius II. 
was an austere, hard, and sombre old man, but he had a sense 
of true greatness. He did not care for feasting and gaiety, 
and allowed his painter to work undisturbed at the Stanze. 
Leo X. was younger, a true son of Florence, prodigal and 
magnificent, a lover of revels, of hunting, and of other pleasures, 
and he was as frivolous as he was amiable. He treated 
the government of the Church with the same levity as 
politics. When the distant rumbling of the Reformation was 
heard in Germany, he exclaimed, '* Mere monkish quarrels 1 " 
He did not guess what kind of storm that dull sound pre- 
saged, any more than the gay lords who, under Louis XVI., 
applauded the Mariage de Figaro guessed that the awful 
Revolution was close upon them. Leo X.'s great occupation 
was to find each day some new fancy which might amuse him 
until evening. 

Great painters are sometimçs severe satirists, simply 
because they express in all sincerity that which they see. 
Raphael painted an admirable portrait of Leo X., which is now 
one of the gems of the Pitti Gallery. This sovereign Pontiff, 
master of Christendom, robed in his sacerdotal garments, behind 
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whose chair two cardinals gi-avely stand, is curiously examining 
with a magnifying glass some antique cameos, while a superb 
illuminated book is open before him. The afiairs of Holy 
Church are far from his thoughts. 

In order to satisfy his luxurious and ever-changing caprices, 
Leo X. spared no one ; he spared Raphael least of all. A 
despot who has such a man at his disposal is scarcely likely to 
give him much rest. Raphael was too desirous to please, too 
yielding, too accomplished a courtier to defend his own inde- 
pendence ; wonderfully gifted as he was, everything came easily 
to him, and every sort of work attracted him ; thanks to his 
marvellous facility, he was able to satisfy all the Papal caprices. 
He was doubtless flattered by the importance he thus acquired, 
and eager to prevent any other from taking his place. He pro- 
duced work after work, finding great pleasure in thus giving 
life to all the visions of his heart or brain ; he had not even the 
time to ask himself whether in thus doing he was not consuming 
life itself. While superintending the building of Saint Peter's, 
he painted the Conflagration of the Borgo at the Vatican, and 
later, the Battle of Constantine ; he decorated the Loggie, 
preparing for that purpose Biblical compositions ; for the 
tapestries of Brussels he drew the cartoons which represent 
scenes in the Acts of the Apostles. He became also director 
of the antique monuments, attempted their restoration, and 
protected them against contemporary barbarians. He was in- 
cessantly disturbed for some frivolous work or other. One day 
he was called upon to paint a theatre drop or a scene ; another 
day the Pope took it into his head to have a portrait of his 
elephant by the great artist, who, although he might inwardly 
protest, was always submissive. 

His fame, now universal, imposed upon him other claims 
besides those of Leo X. It is always difficult for a painter to 

p 
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have work enough without being overwhelmed with it. It is 
not easy to refuse orders which are so many tributes of public 
admiration. Raphael, who had been poor, did not disdain 
money ; he wished to be rich, and we have already seen that 
he knew how to defend his interests. From all parts there 
came commissions for portraits or pictures ; Chigi pressed work 
upon him, so did Bibiena; rich convents, and even kings, 
wished, like Francis L, to have some picture signed by a name 
glorious among all others. And with all this he found time to 
make many drawings which Marc- Antonio engraved. The list 
of Raphael's works during the last five years of his life is 
absolutely stupendous. 

The inevitable consequence was that it was impossible for 
him to execute all that he undertook. As his reputation grew, 
he assembled about him a certain number of pupils, who, 
according to the traditions of Italian art, first helped him in 
modest tasks. But, as the demands on his time increased, 
Raphael confided more and more to their care, and his studio 
became a sort of manufactory of paintings. The master chose 
the subjects and composed them ; the mark of his genius is 
visible in all his drawings. He remained a faithful student 
of nature. But his part in the work often rested there ; his 
pupils enlarged the drawings, made the cartoons, and often 
executed the frescoes or pictures. Of all the figures that 
compose the Story of Psyche, it is said that one only was 
painted by Raphael, one of the Graces in the second picture, 
of whom we have a back view. 

This was a great evil, for in art the perfection of execution 
is indispensable. The critics of the day were too delicate 
in their appreciation of artistic works not to be struck by 
negligence. When the Psyche series was shown to the public 
it was greatly criticised. Raphael, in spite of his natural 
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politeness, could not refrain from a sharp reply to the woman 
who found fault with the nude Mercury. The Borgo was 
afterwards criticised still more severely. 

A painter, like a writer, is always a débutant In each 
new work the merit of those which preceded it counts for 
nothing, or rather serves only to crush him more surely. If he 
has no other rivals to fear, he finds in his past his own most 
formidable rival ; comparing what he does with what he has 
done, critics question whether his talent is not declining, is not 
already dead ; and often, which involves the most acute 
suffering, he questions it himself. It requires greater efforts 
to retain fame than to achieve it. This is the most tragic 
form of the struggle for life. Wisdom prescribes rest ; but the 
true artist prefers death to such repose ; if he fall, it is on the 
battle-field. And thus he is condemned to force admiration, to 
surpass himself, to astonish, to add wonder to wonder ; if his 
fame is not ever growing, it must decay. , 

Raphael had reached this stage. The rising sun had been 
joyously acclaimed. At the outset, when he was still young, 
each new work added to his fame. His name served to crush 
other names which had long been famous. Now all that had 
served his cause turned against him ; the excess of his fame 
was injurious to him. 

He had against him the fickleness and malignity of the 
crowd, ever eager for new gods, only in order that they might 
dash them from their pedestal ; he had also against him those 
who were envious of his talent, of his glor}'-, of the Papal 
favour. Since the frescoes of the Sixtine Chapel had been 
uncovered, the rival long sought for was found; a rival who 
was a living contrast to Raphael, both in genius and in 
character. It was easy to set up Michael Angelo in opposition 
to Raphael, and especially since Raphael had been visibly 
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troubled and impressed by these frescoes of the Sixtine Chapel ; 
he even imitated his rival in some of the compositions of the 
Loggie. In the Conjlagratioii of the Borgo, in the Isaiah of 
Saint Augustine's Church, even in the paintings of Psyche, this 
influence is evident. Raphael was passing through the crisis of 
his fame ; but, instead of abandoning the struggle, he worked 
harder than before, wishing to prove that he w^as still Raphael. 
The inevitable result followed. This superhuman effort 
exhausted him. His facility in execution deceived him as to 
his strength, and his brain, nerves, body, were overwrought. 
It has been erroneously aflSrmed that excesses of another kind 
were fatal to him ; but it was in truth excess of work. One 
March day, 1520, called in haste by Leo X., he waited over- 
heated in a draughty hall and caught cold ; he reached home 
shivering. Eight days later he died, 6th April 1520. 

Before that coflSn all rivalry, all jealousies were hushed ; 
Rome, in deep mourning, understood its loss and bestowed 
royal honours on its dead painter. His body was carried in 
great pomp to the Pantheon, where it still remains. 

In truth Raphael died at the right moment. He had 
been the painter of the happy and serene days of the Italian 
Renaissance. Evil times were fast approaching. The end 
of Chigi and that of Leo X. were at hand, and Leo X.'s 
successor was a sombre, gloomy German, the enemy of arts and 
letters. Seven years later Rome was sacked ; the splendour of 
the Papal court disappeared ; the Vatican treasures were dis- 
persed ; the drunken soldiers of Bourbon lodged in the Vatican, 
defiling the Dispute of the Holy Sacrament and the School 
of Athens. For centuries Italy felt the weight of these disasters. 
The decadence was near at hand. Raphael may be deemed 
fortunate not to have seen these horrors, not to have divined 
these humiliations. 



CHAPTER VL 



JUDGMENT ON RAPHAEL 






HIS study would be incomplete unless we 
concluded with a general estimate of the art 
of Eaphael. 

I need no excuse for speaking freely on 
this subject, even though I come after many 
others. No great man can be judged like the ancient kings 
of Egypt, once and for ever, immediately after death; the 
verdict of posterity must be given. During their lifetime 
great artists have to submit to public opinion ; as long as their 
works exist, public opinion is still their master. Their long 
consecrated glory does not suffice to protect them. Mankind, 
impelled by the noblest of its instincts, the love of truth, is 
always ready to cancel judgments, even when they seem 
definitive. Each generation questions the decisions of the 
preceding generations. When the sympathy or prejudice of 
which men have been the object is subdued by time, an in- 
vincible desire of independence, a secret sense of reaction, 
cause every age to review the opinions and prejudices 
of the ages that have passed away, and often to shake 
ofi* their tyranny. This is especially true of our time. The 
possession of even undisputed fame does not suffice; no 
prescriptive rights avail against those of criticism, and 
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glory is only given to those who still command our ad- 
miration. 

This is a test which only the greatest can bear. To 
keep within our present subject, how things have changed 
since the early years of the sixteenth century ! How far we 
are from the Italians of the Renaissance ; how far even from 
our own people of the same period, of the following centuries, 
and even of the beginning of our own century I How 
greatly we diflFer from them in our beliefs, in our opinions, in 
our manner of understanding nature and artl An effort is 
necessary in order to understand and appreciate an artist of 
the past, even when in all sincerity we endeavour to do so. 
Our judgments, like the judgments of those who went before 
us, can be merely relative, their greatest merit is their 
sincerity. 

Others, in their turn, will study the great works we have 
studied, will look at them with other eyes, bearing within 
them an ideal diflFerent from our own, thoughts which are not 
our thoughts ; as our ideal and thoughts diJBfer from those 
of our fathers. We recognise those as masters who, in spite of 
all the changes which time brings about, ever remain young, 
living, and, as it were, our contemporaries. 

It may be that our admiration for Homer, Sophocles, 
Phidias, Virgil, for Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Racine, and 
Molière, diflFers from the admiration which they excited in ages 
gone by; but the admiration remains, ardent auxi sincere. 
Certain beauties cease to charm us, but we are able to discover 
others. They still charm and move us; they ennoble our 
hearts and teach us great truths; they remain our masters. 
And as long as this is true of them, their fame is secure. 
When the day comes that men pass before the work of a 
celebrated artist, indifferent and wearied, that artist's fame is a 
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thing of the past ; his name alone will remain ; like an extin- 
guished sun, he will give to the world neither heat nor light 



I. 



Among artists Raphael's power of composing a picture has 
long been praised above all other gifts. By composition, I 
mean the art of arranging a scene, of placing the principal 
personages so as to attract the attention of the spectator ; then 
the accessory grouping of the personages, who thus contribute 
to the general effect without claiming more than the attention 
due to them. It is certain that Eaphael was in this respect 
a most incomparable master. A first glance at one of his 
pictures shows us its subject; the eye goes directly to the 
principal figure as though that alone occupied the frame. 
Then, little by little, the whole composition comes into life ; 
numerous figures which we did not at first observe are seen, one 
after the other, according to their importance. No confusion 
results, whatever be the multitude of figures; each remains 
where it should be, and yet none are sacrificed. The artist's 
hand was guided by his superior intelligence, and the more we 
examine his works, the more we admire this marvellous order. 

Raphael was, in composition, the most extraordinary among 
painters. He possessed to a wonderful degree facility and 
ingenuity. He played with architectural difficulties, as in the 
Stanze, on the windowed side of the rooms, as in the arch of 
the Church della Pace, where he painted the Sibyls, or in 
the pendentives of the arch of the Famesina portico ; he knew 
how to make use of each irregular space, so that it seemed 
as though he had chosen these irregular and inconveniently 
shaped spaces. 
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His fertility of invention was such that none of the space 
accorded to him remained unemployed ; he made use of every 
nook ; his frames are filled to overflowing. In those parts of 
the picture which are not occupied by the principal subject, 
he introduces some graceful figure which does not take from 
the interest of the whole, but adds beauty to it, makes it more 
complete. And all his lines are harmonious, all parts of the 
composition admirably balanced. Before Raphael the Italian 
Renaissance had painted fine dramatic scenes full of movement, 
but in these pictures the eye discovers disproportions, vacant 
spaces. In Raphael's pictures all is harmony ; and the im- 
pression made by them is of unalloyed delight. 

It is easy to understand the enthusiasm which such gifts 
excited. We, however, are less sensible of them than Raphael's 
contemporaries or than his immediate successors. The rules 
of composition which Raphael had discovered for himself were 
easily reduced to formulas. The schools of art have established 
them as precepts, and it became possible without genius to do 
that which the master's genius had discovered ; thus painters 
could dispense with personal inspiration or individual efibrt. 
They learned the art of composing, as they learned to mix colours 
on the palette ; art was degraded to a trade. Pupils were taught 
to arrange a scene on canvas, to put the principal subject in the 
best place, to distribute the secondary groups, to give balance 
to their attitudes, and, finally, to fill up vacant spaces with 
picturesque accessories. An attentive pupil who has profited 
by the professor's lessons, who has filled his portfolios with 
sketches and drawings from the masters, and stocked his 
memory suflSciently with difierent attitudes representing the 
various sentiments he may be called upon to express, is quite 
able, in his turn, to produce irreproachable works. Correct, 
clever, empty pictures, without either defects or qualities, from 
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which we see with Alfred de Musset that '* un monsieur très 
sage s'est appliqué ;" pictures which, the first time we see 
them, we could almost swear that we had seen a hundred times 
before. Their name is legion, our museums are full of them, 
every year we may see them by dozens in our exhibitions. 
The chief feeling they excite is disgust. 

The most incoherent, ill-arranged composition, which dis- 
plays some individual feeling, some free and sincere impulse, 
seems to us more worthy to be examined, more truly artistic, 
than these empty, rhetorical compositions. The disciples of 
Raphael have almost succeeded in spoiling Raphael himself; 
we unjustly make him responsible for the posterity which dis- 
honours him. We discover in the midst of the master's genius 
some sort of artifice, something mechanical. It seems that we 
could have admired him still more had he been a little less 
absolutely perfect; if he had been a little less able and a 
little more naif. 



IL 



While artists celebrated Raphael's mastery of action, the 
perfection and harmony of his lines, the variety and suppleness 
of his compositions, the multitude admired the mildness and 
serenity, the angelic expression of his Virgins and children. It 
seemed as though the gates of Paradise had been opened for 
him, and that he had brought back to earth this inefiable vision. 
The miseries of life, its ugliness, he had never seen ; his feet 
alone touched the soil ; his thoughts dwelt in serene regions, 
where all things are beautiful, where no passions can enter, 
where the mortal body, freed fi-om accidents and deformities, 
is but the envelope of the purified soul, revealing in its beauty 
the splendour of the spirit it scarcely hides. 

Q 
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And here, again, we of the nineteenth century do not see as 
our fathers saw. With many of us religious faith is weakened ; 
the vision of Paradise affects us less. Even while looking at a 
work of art we remember that we are but men, with human 
feelings and thoughts. We understand the natural adoration 
of a mother for her child rather than the mystical adoration 
of a Virgin-mother kneeling before the divine child. Purified 
humanity, freed from all its passions as well as from its physical 
or moral infirmities, singing the praises of God through all 
eternity, scarcely seems to us a real humanity. When we 
dream of another life, it appears to us rather as the Elysian 
fields of Virgil, in which each man keeps his individuality, 
tastes, preferences, and even his weaknesses, and continues to 
be what he has been on earth. 

To us the uniform sweetness of the Urbino master some- 
times seems monotonous. One step farther and this sweetness 
becomes weakness ; his grace would become pretty and affected. 
By carefully putting aside all that is rude and brutal, the human 
figure and face are destined to lose all vigour. The Paradise 
we are called upon to admire will soon be a Paradise of sugar 
and wax; its joys nauseous as syrup. Italy came to this a 
century later with Sassoferrato and Carlo Maratti. Raphael's 
Madonnas are indeed altogether different. The decadence of 
Italy and the devotional spirit of the Jesuits had much to 
do with this degradation of art. But Raphael unwittingly 
opened the way to it. 



III. 



What we now most admire in Raphael is the wonderful 
variety of his genius, his facility in assimilating all that came 
under his notice. 



_^ I 



1 

r 
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An artist is generally a man endowed by nature with 
certain exceptional and exclusive gifts. His qualities and 
his defects form an inseparable whole, which must stand or 
fall together. This explains why artists are usually so unjust 
and violent in their criticisma They are carried away by the 
force of their temperament and are taken captive by genius ; 
they are great just because they are ill balanced, and lean all 
on one side. Men of talent, mediocre artists, are nearly always 
those who have received many and various gifts, but not one 
80 great as to impose admiration. Their achievements are 
creditable, and nothing more ; they remain half-way in every 
ascent. 

Raphael is the one great exception among artists. He 
had received all gifts and yet was not mediocre ; with the 
balance common to ordinary men, he was also a genius. He 
drank at every source. A pupil of Perugino, he understood 
Masaccio and Mantegna ; he learned something from Leonardo 
and from the Venetians. At Rome he learned of the Ancients 
as well as of the Modems. Even when his fame was estab- 
lished, he continued to learn. He never stood still, he was 
never satisfied, he was eternally tormented by the passion of 
art, even more than by the passion of fame. Higher and higher 
still 1 such was his motto. When, at more than thirty years 
of age, he saw the frescoes of the Sixtine, he discovered in 
them a new form of art, an extraordinary power, and, since his 
artist's conscience was troubled, he endeavoured once more to 
change his manner. He sought to acquire dramatic power and 
anatomic science from his rival. Death came to him before 
the evolution was accomplished. Was he leaving the right 
road, or after some hesitations, like those visible in the Con- 
flagration of the Borgo or the Heliodorus, was he destined 
to add to the gifts of his incomparable genius ? No answer can 
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be given ; the dead do not come back to life ; and none can 
assert that Raphael died too soon for his own glory. But we 
must admire this constant desire to do still better, whatever 
might be the issue. When we consider the way traversed by 
Raphael, from the paintings at Perugia to the frescoes of 
Psyche, together with the intermediate Madonnas of Florence, 
the Stanze of the Vatican, the portraits of Leo X. and Balthazar 
Castiglione, the cartoons for the tapestries, compositions for the 
Loggie, the Saint Cecilia, the Sixtine Madonna, the Vision of 
Ezekiel, we remain amazed by his creative fertility as well as 
by the transformations of his genius. 

That also which we admire even more than the suppleness, 
the diversity of Raphael's genius, is its force. Too much has 
been said of his sweetness, his serenity. Raphael was strong 
among the strong. We should not speak only of his angelic 
visions, of his spotless purity, of his contempt for human 
mediocrity. For the last three centuries matter has been too 
much despised ; in speaking of the ideal men are tempted to 
forget reality. And, indeed, the idealists have succeeded too 
well ; bodies are no longer bodies, colours are no longer colours, 
mankind is no longer human. By debasing the human type, 
one which is false and conventional has been produced. The 
necessary reaction has come. Our artists once more study the 
living model, but, like all reactions, this one has gone into 
extremes. We are now afraid of imaginative and ideal beauty. 
We applaud realistic painting, copied from life, so long as it is 
energetic and vigorous, although it may be brutal and even 
vulgar. 

This reaction has left Raphael's glory untouched. He was 
at the same time an idealist and the strongest of realists. The 
school that had formed him was healthy and robust. From 
his youth up he had studied nature, had patiently wrestled 
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with it. All through his life, even when he was most sure of 
his glory, when his memory might have suflSced to give him 
the types he sought, when his time was wanting for the work 
that was pressed upon him, he never wearied of studying 
nature, turning to her as to a teacher with whose lessons 
he could not dispense. He was the first to lament that for 
Galatea he found no model. 

We have a proof of this respect for nature in his drawings, 
of which only a few have come down to us, and these seem to 
us to constitute his highest claims to our admiration. We prefer 
his frescoes, freely and simply painted, to his cabinet pictures ; 
but what we are tempted to admire even more than his frescoes 
is all that is derived from nature herself. Such are his strong 
and magnificent portraits, in which, besides all the wonderful 
qualities of drawing and colour, we are struck by the energy 
of the individual tjrpe and the faithful rendering of moral as 
well as physical characteristics. His drawings are equally 
admirable, so diversified in movement and expression, always 
so full of truth, of vigour, of patient observation. Studied 
from nature, they are true to nature. RaphaeFs drawings can 
be examined side by side with the drawings of those great and 
realistic artists, Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt; they 
have nothing to fear from the comparison. 

What strikes us in these drawings is their grandeur as well 
as their knowledge ; the intelligence with which the artist in- 
terprets nature, the simplicity and sureness of hand with which 
the essential lines of a figure are jotted down. All the 
principal muscles are correctly and distinctly indicated; but 
these details do not injure the effect of the whole by attracting 
too much attention. His vision of nature, even where it is 
complex, is clear and luminous. The greatest of all Raphael's 
gifts was his intelligence, an intelligence which directed his 
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eye and hand; it enabled him to perceive at a glance the 

dominant and characteristic trait of all that he observed. He 

I 

was a realist, only he saw more clearly and from a higher 
point of view than others. And this is the great gift of 
genius. 



IV. 



The patient study of nature, without which no artist is 
really great, is not without danger; with some it destroys 
imagination and paralyses invention. Our modem painters are 
the living proof of this. Those among them who still compose 
their pictures, compose them according to academic rules, 
ready-made formulas, and such pictures inspire weariness and 
disgust ; others again disdain academic rules in order to follow 
their undisciplined fancy, and generally shock both our taste and 
our common sense. The day of romantic or academic painters, 
as well as of romantic or academic writers, has passed away. 
We care only for the conscientious artists who seek after 
truth ; but this very conscientiousness which makes their force 
is also a source of weakness. Our painters are yet capable of 
painting a fine portrait, or fragmentary studies from nature, full 
of life and strength. But they are incapable of painting a 
picture. They have become the slaves of their living model. 
What they call a picture is but an assemblage of figures 
in various attitudes and on different plans placed on the same 
canvas. Each portion may be well painted, but as a whole the 
composition has neither life nor interest; the creating genius 
which should have animated the scene is wanting; and yet, 
without a personal conception which manifests and affirms 
itself, there can be no real art in the noblest sense of the 
word. 
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Raphael, who studied nature as conscientiouslyy did not 
therefore lose his liberty nor his individuality. His imagina* 
tion was never shackled by his studies from life. He remained 
as free as though his fancy alone directed his hand, and as 
though on wall or canvas he reproduced some beautiful dream. 
When we compare his studies with the finished painting we are 
struck by the facility with which he forced nature to serve his 
purpose. He always worked from life, but nature alone did 
not give him HeliodoruSy the Bolsena Mass, the Folignese 
Madonnay or the Sibyls. They are truly his own; they are 
grand compositions which enchant ns by their harmony. 

Another danger which the close study of nature presents is 
the danger of losing a keen sense of the beautiful ; the sense 
which alone makes an artist truly great. No one will ever be 
able to define the beautiful ; it escapes all definition ; it is a 
form of that ideal which mankind pursues eternally without 
ever attaining it, and which is at once its glory and its torment. 
When we speak of the beautiful we are always forced to re- 
member Plato's words. It is like the half-effaced memory of 
an exalted and perfect world, toward which the soul is again 
called, which it seeks through all the imperfections of this 
world, without ever finding more than the confused and shadowy 
image of the other. The soul experiences a pure and ineffable 
joy when, among all this confusion and obscurity, a form of 
beauty arises so perfect as to satisfy its longings. She then 
becomes grander, purer, nobler. It was this idea which the 
Ancients expressed when they said that Phidias, in creating his 
Jupiter Olympus, had added to the religion of man. 

The patient study of nature seems at first to obscure this 
vision of the beautiful. Reality is always complex and con- 
fused. Spotless and absolute beauty does not exist ; no perfect 
model can be found ; some defect is unavoidable. But a living 
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model interests, fascinates, imposes itself on the artist ; and in 
this the danger lies. The attempt at the ideal which is not 
based on nature is condemned beforehand; the danger is no 
less in working from nature. There is the risk of adoring even 
the natural defects and deformities. Nature has at times played 
strange tricks with her admirers, and in our day we have seen 
writers as well as painters endeavouring by a perversion of 
taste to substitute the adoration of the hideous for the love of 
the beautiful. 

On this point Baphael is distinguished from our modern 
lovers of nature. It matters little what woman sat to him for 
Venus, for the Graces, for Juno, what young girl for Psyche, 
what youth for Cupid, what young man for Mercury, what old 
man for Jupiter ! The figures we admire are indeed Venus, the 
Graces, Psyche, Juno, Mercury, Cupid, and Jupiter. They are 
truly gods. 

The spirit of the time helped Raphael in this matter, as the 
same spirit had aided him in his compositions. The Italian 
Renaissance, which required of its artists an unfettered imagina- 
tion, required of them also the love of the beautifuL Such was 
Greece in the days of Pericles ; she recoiled from all ugliness, 
vulgarity, or deformity. But none of the Italian painters, 
neither Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, nor Vero- 
nese, saw as Raphael did the magnificent types of the human 
form freed from accident and imperfection. For this he is most 
admirable ; he remains the greatest, and dominates over his 
rivals. No painter of any other School has ever surpassed him, 
and all true artists may say of him as Dante said to Virgil — 

Tu duca, tu signore e tu maestro. 
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V. 



Baphael was therefore an idealist. Studying nature as he 
always did, he was its interpreter, not its slave. Nature is 
essentially varied and changeable. Each one chooses his models 
according to his fancy, and in each model every man, as if by 
an invincible fate, sees only what his eyes permit him to see. 
If an object or portrait be undertaken by ten diflFerent artists, 
the result will be ten works which diflFer from each other. No 
one can boast of having seen nature as she really is. This is 
the great error of those who now call themselves realists or 
naturalists. Photography alone can boast of being really 
accurate ; and yet, by the laws of optics, photography deforms 
what it represents. Whenever an intelligent being seeks to 
copy nature, it is necessarily an interpretation and not an exact 
copy. Of whatever school he may be, an artist is always an 
idealist, even when his ideal is that of ugliness. An Olympus 
peopled with monsters would still be an Olympus. 

RaphaeFs idealism can be defined in a few words. He began 
his career as a mystical Christian. His Catholic faith was 
ardent and sincere; his tender nature was more apt than 
another to embrace the doctrine of divine love, to delight in 
ecstasies and angelic visions. From his childhood he had lived 
more in heaven than on earth. His first masters were animated 
by the same faith ; the teaching of Perugino could only make 
him more devout. Art did but develop his natural instincts 
and tendencies. He was the son of a small town untouched 
by the political agitations of the rest of Italy, and even in 
Florence and in Rome Raphael remained a stranger to the 
intrigues and conflicts by which he was surrounded. He was a 
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spectator, not an actor» in all the. tragic scenes of the day. He 
remained in the serene regions of art ; rude passions were not 
made for him ; he knew nothing of the violence, the disorder, 
the deceptions, the passionate joy of war, nor yet of the despair 
and the fury of defeat. The whirlwind passed above his head ; 
he scarcely heard its roar. In the shadow of the Vatican he 
found his shelter, a happy and peaceful refuge, fax from aU 
storms. 

Little by little his devotion was transformed ; his religion 
insensibly changed. The contact with antiquity, his sojourn in 
the old city, full of ancient memories and of almost superstitious 
veneration for the past, transformed the mystical Christian into 
a Pagan, a disciple of ancient Greece. His eyes, his mind, and 
heart were filled with the contemplation of the most wonderful 
forms of beauty, the most harmonious Unes of the human figure 
and of arcWture. Even in his s^die, W life he J^U 
and found ancient Greece. He went beyond his youthful 
mysticism, but something of it still remained in him which 
showed itself in his love of gentleness and purity; in the 
celestial expression he gave to his creations, an inefiable vision 
of peace, of goodness, of graceful candour. 

Who will dare say that in seeking all that is beautiful, is 
grand, good, and peaceful in nature, he did not see her as she 
truly is ? 



VL 



Without any fear of diminishing the glory of Raphael, a 
critic must acknowledge frankly what was wanting to him. We 
should have preferred, even at the risk of finding the artist less 
constantly equal to himself, to see him, like Michael Angelo 
for instance, somewhat more interested in the agitations of his 
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day, sharing its paasions and its sorrows. He might have been 
less truly admirable ; but he would have touched us more 
directly. There wiU always be something incomplete in the 
artist who has not suffered with his fellows, and felt the shock 
of national revolutions. The very perfection of Raphael, his 
extraordinary serenity, at times irritate our nerves, like the 
harmonious and uninterrupted flow of Racine's verses. We 
long for more of strife and tumult, for something to betray 
the inward conflict, the struggle and revolt. All here below 
is not peaceful harmony and joy ; and artists who have passed 
through the wild tumults of life, and who are able to express 
them, are more truly human, more touching, than the others ; 
since we feel that they are more within our reach. 

From the artistic point of view, Raphael's work cannot be 
unreservedly praised. He produced too much. During the 
latter years of his life he might be termed either a great 
manufacturer of painting or a prince of art overwhehned with 
work, distracted by his social duties and pleasures, rarely 
touching his pencils, contenting himself with the mediocre 
work of pupils, not always careful even in the choosing of those 
pupils. Even in • the pictures executed by himself he is often 
a good painter, he rarely attains to excellence. As colourist 
he does not equal Leonardo da Vinci nor Correggio, Titian nor 
Veronese, Rembrandt, Rubens, nor Velasquez. He is not 
always true in colour, and he is still more rarely harmonious. 
His eye was lacking in the delicate perception of tints. Had 
it been otherwise he would never have resigned himself to see 
his works interpreted by Giulio Romano nor by Rosso. 

Raphael is deficient in sensuous feeling. It is a grave 
charge against an artist when his works speak to the senses 
rather than to the mind ; but, after all, man is not all spirit, 
and a work of art should satisfy his whole nature. Nothing 
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can equal the grace and beauty of Raphael's figures. They 
charm while they excite admiration, but they fail to move us ; 
they are too pure in form and expression to excite any feeling 
but admiration or ecstasy, which leads us to adore them on 
bended knees as something superhuman. The Joconda of 
Leonardo, the Antiope of Correggio, the Concert of Giorgione, 
the reclining female figure of Titian in the Florence Tribune, 
awaken a thrill of passionate admiration which Raphael is 
powerless to excite. Only once perhaps he has aimed at a 
sensuous expression, and that is not one of his best works, in 
his portrait of the Fomarina^ which is in the Barberini Gallery, 
a somewhat unpleasant picture, much injured by time. 

The emotion caused by female beauty is a feeling that 
Raphael seems incapable of imparting. What he admired 
exclusively in the human form was the beauty of lines, the 
harmony of movements. He painted bodies transfigured, so to 
speak, radiant with the unalterable serenity of the blessed; 
strangers to temptations, as weU as to passions. 

This may be well for Christian Madonnas ; but we should 
like to feel the Pagan divinities a little nearer to us. The 
goddesses condescended to be women; Venus left Olympus 
to visit the shepherd Anchises in the valley of Ida. I know 
that many have praised precisely what I criticise. The 
virginal purity of Raphael has been justly celebrated. His 
innocence as a man has been assured as passionately as his 
nobility as an artist. Strange praise, indeed, which exalts a 
man for being not quite a man ; an artist for being not quite 
an artist ! 

And there is yet one criticism, more serious still, to be 
addressed to Raphael. Something essential was wanting to his 
genius, otherwise so extraordinary and so complete. He turned 
with instinctive horror from all sorrow, from all suffering ; yet 
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sorrow and suffering exist, and play a great part on earth. 
Something is wanting» in the comprehension of life and in 
moral value, for him who has not felt and understood this, for 
him who has turned aside whenever he found them in his 
path. Neither power, nor energy, nor even violence was 
wanting in Eaphael. He was thoroughly dramatic whenever 
his subject was dramatic; but the sight of suffering and 
sorrow seemed to be intolerable to him. He felt for them 
the same repugnance which Goethe afterwards felt ; and this 
is not what we most admire either in Baphael or in Goethe. 
Pagan antiquity, so often accused of being passionless, was 
more human, even though in art it gave the greater place to 
jo3^1 visions. 

Raphael, the great Christian painter, never painted the 
crucified Saviour of men redeeming their sins by his agony 
and his death. His Descent from the Cross, which is not one 
of his best works, is especially remarkable for the dramatic and 
somewhat strained movements of the Apostles supporting the 
body. The attention is not given, first of all, to Christ and to 
his weeping mother. The same remark may be made as to the 
Spasimo at Madrid, which is perhaps a somewhat overrated 
picture. That which Raphael sought in all subjects, sacred or 
profane, was that it should be pleasing, containing only 
beautiful forms and exciting sweet and gentle emotions. He 
threw, as it were, a veil over half of human life. He never 
wearied of painting young mothers smiling at their babes, 
babes caressing their mothers, the innocent joy of childhood, 
the grace of youth, the splendour of adolescence, the force of 
manhood, the serene gravity of old age. All which causes the 
world to be called a vale of tears, all that side of Christianity 
which is its essence, anguish, tears, terrors, mystical hopes 
founded on those very terrors, were ignored by Raphael. In 
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this particular there is a gulf between Eaphael and Orcagna or 
Signorelli. 

It may have been lack of power, or rather the influence of 
that sort of Epicureanism so common in Italy in the days of the 
Renaissance. Like many others, did he turn resolutely away 
from all that was painful, to look only upon joy and happi- 
ness ? Or was he, who had been so constantly happy, incapable 
of understanding human anguish?- Life, had he lived to be 
old, might have taught him otherwise. If his own heart had 
been wrung, if he, like other mortals, had wept, finding himself 
suddenly face to face with the anguish of mourning, of despair, 
would he then have been capable of expressing in his works 
the great pity of human suffering, or would he, even then, 
have turned aside ? None can answer. But could we feel in 
his immortal paintings a little of that pity, were there a tear 
close upon the smile, Raphael would seem to us even greater 
than he is. 



VIL 



But when all that has been said, this is the conclusion to 
which we are forced to come. Raphael saw the beautiful, 
loved it, showed it in its triumphant glory to the dazzled 
eyes of men. He was not only gifted with admirable in- 
telligence, but with a noble mind, with an incomparable 
imagination, with a wonderful eye for the harmony and 
proportion of things, as well as for the energy of truth. His 
ideal was a higher one than that of any other artist either 
of his own or subsequent times. His last work is love, peace, 
serenity, nobleness. No vulgar desire, no base sentiment ever 
seemed to touch him. After the lapse of nearly four centuries 
we still owe to him something of the generosity, of the nobility. 
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of the aspirations toward what is true, beautiful, and good, 
which we find in our hearts. When, in the midst of earthly 
passions, in the midst of the great struggles of life which 
exhaust us, we seek an hour of peace wherein to rest after the 
battle just ended, or to prepare for the morrow's fight, we 
turn most readily to one of Raphael's pictures ; this offers to 
our wearied eyes the noblest image of peace ; it most surely 
strengthens us, making us understand that, in spite of all 
life's miseries, man is yet the noblest of God's creatures, made 
for something higher than ambition or pleasure. Blessed be 
the artist whose works have this salutary influence, making 
men better, elevating their thoughts and feelings while 
charming the eyes. 

« 

Raphael is the connecting link between ancient and modem 
times. The great effort of the Italian Renaissance was to unite 
the old Greek and Latin civilisation to modem civilisation, 
and, more than all others, Raphael helped in this task. He 
reconciled in the worship of the beautiful the religion of 
Olympus with that of Golgotha. It matters little that the 
former gained most by the reconciliation ; all that imports is the 
progress of humanity ; and Raphael did much to forward that 
progress. The Reformation was not far off, with its austerity, 
its Puritanism, its sombre return to primitive Christianity, its 
hatred of art and iconoclastic spirit. < Raphael was just in time 
to uphold the rights of form, of beauty, of grace, of life. The 
severe reformers themselves yielded to his influence, and were 
subdued by it. In our days, thanks in great part to him, the 
victory of the Renaissance is* complete. The narrow and 
severe spirit of Puritanism is vanquished. The Greek spirit, 
clear and healthy, as eager for intellectual and moral greatness 
as for the joys of life, again rules the world aiid leads mankind. 
Joy is no longer a sin, life is no longer an unceasing temptation. 
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humanity is no longer fallen, but advances in strength and 
liberty. But the true mission of that freedom and strength is 
to prefer that which elevates to that which debases; and, 
without destroying the natural instincts of man, to make the 
senses subject to the mind, the matter to the spirit. 

As the Nile takes its waters from the lakes of central Africa 
and brings them to Egypt in order to fertilise the land, so 
Eaphael drank at the sources of ancient art and transferred 
their gifts to modem times. That which he added to this 
strong and healthy inspiration was a wonderful sweetness, 
tenderness, and purity which he had received from Christianity; 
its doctrines of love and charity were destined to conquer the 
world. His religion was the ancient religion, but enlarged and 
more worthy of man's worship, and able to speak more 
eloquently to the hearts of men. 

It is a dangerous thing to imitate Eaphael ; his imitators 
have all been unsuccessful. Imitation is ever more fatal to art 
than to other things, and to imitate Raphael is not, in fact, 
more dangerous than to imitate Michael Angelo, Titian, 
Rubens, or Rembrandt. Raphael was the man of his time ; he 
was himself It should be so with all artists. They should, 
above all things, avoid copying the earlier masters. Let them 
draw their inspiration from Raphael, as Raphael drew his 
inspiration from the antique and from those painters who head 
preceded him, or who were his rivals or contemporaries. 

No human destiny was ever more gentle, more beautiful, 
more enviable than his. Born in a humble condition, he yet, 
through his own merit, reached a high rank; fortune took 
him by the hand from the very beginning and led him on, so 
that all painful struggles were spared him ; he had but to show 
himself to triumph ; fame was granted to him while he was 
still young ; his great passion, the object of all his desires, was 
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that which does not deceive and ia most worthy of love ; Art 
and Beauty ; he was naturally amiable, he was sought after, 
esteemed, and loved ; he knew the lesser joys of life as well as 
the greater. He was able to give himself up wholly to work 
and study, to live among high and noble thoughts and pure 
visions ; to produce unceasingly ; to astonish his age, and to 
make it famous. He was welcomed wherever he went, and 
surrounded by a murmur of admiration. He was in no way 
spoiled by prosperity, and ever sought to rise higher, even 
while others applauded and were satisfiefl ; his sustained efforts 
promised to lead to still greater excellence. He placed before 
him an ideal which was always increasing in grandeur ; and, 
finally, he left behind èim a name which sliall last as long as 
the world itself lasts, which will ever be great among the 
great. If this be not perfect happiness, what then is happiness ? 
And, indeed, it mattered little that he should die at the age of 
thirty-seven, since life had given him so much, and every 
man is doomed to die. 
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